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THE IMPENDING RETURN OF HALLEY’S COMET. 


BY GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


eiGHEN a great comet appears, like those of 1858, 

Me 1861, 1874, 1881, or 1882, the first question asked 

probably is, whether it was expected. Or per- 

haps it will be taken for granted that it was ex- 

fy pected; then the query will be: ‘When was its 

last appearance?” Many seem to imagine that comets are, or 

ought to be, as definitely predicted as eclipses of the sun or 

moon. And if an astronomer says in reply, that great comets 

are practically always unexpected, then people jump to the con- 

clusion that there is something “erratic”? about their move- 

ments; that they are not subject to the law of gravitation which 

controls those of the planets. ‘‘ Why,” it will be asked, “‘ should 

they not be expected or predicted, if they are subject to that 
law?” 

The fact, however, is that they are as completely subject to 
it, and verify it as perfectly, as any other bodies which move 
around the sun. The curves which they describe are perfectly 
smooth and symmetrical, and as simple a matter of calculation 
as that of the earth itself; indeed usually they are more sim- 
ple. But the difference is that in most cases, they are practi- 
cally infinite in extent, and are considered so theoretically. 
The curve of a comet’s orbit, as a rule, is what is called a 
parabola, while that of a planet is an ellipse; but the ellipse 
and the parabola are simply different kinds of what is generally 
known as a conic section. 

It is worth while, and it is not at all difficult, to understand 
what is meant by a conic section. Every one who has any 
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knowledge at all of geometry (or even of sugar-loaves) knows 
what is meant.by a cone; it may be called a circular pyramid. 
If we cut a-cone straight across, or, as we may say, horizontally, 
the section will, of course, be circular in form. If we cut it 
at an angle, the section will be oblong, evidently; or oval, as 
we sometimes say. But “oval” is not exactly a correct term; 
for ‘‘oval” means like an egg; and an egg, usually, is bigger 
at one end than the other. Some eggs, however, are about the 
same at both ends. Take an egg of this kind, and its shape 
will be, approximately, that of an ed/ipse. 

But now suppose that we cut our cone at such a slant that 
we never get across to the other side. This we can easily do 
by giving the cut the same slant that the side of the cone it- 
self has. Of course it will be said that we shall come out at 
the bottom of the cone. But there need not be any bottom to 
it. It can be supposed as carried down without any limit. 
Our section will now be infinite, or without any limit also; and 
this is what is called a parabola. 

But we can increase the slant still more; even cut the cone 
right up and down. If we do not cut right through the top 
or peak of it, we shall have another infinite curve, which is 
called a hyperbola. 

One can see a hyperbola quite easily without bothering to 
make and cut a cone. All that is needed is to have a gas 
light with a globe shade, near a wall; turn the gas down low, 
and have the room, generally, dark; the cone of rays coming 
from the turned-down gas will be cut by the wall, and there 
the hyperbola will be, right on the wall. 

The parabola is the curve made by a stone or a ball thrown 
into the air, provided that the ball has no twist given to it, 
such as is given by a baseball pitcher. Even that will not in- 
terfere much with the curve. 

Now a body moving under the force of gravitation emanat- 
ing from the sun must necessarily move in one of these conic 
sections. This is easily enough shown, nowadays, to any one 
at all familiar with the differential calculus, to be an inevitable 
consequence of the fact, that this force of gravitation is, in its 
amount, inversely proportional to the square of the distance. 
And, vice-versa, if it is shown that a body does move about 
the sun in one of these curves, the sun occupying a special 
point inside the curve called the focus, it can be inferred that 
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the force proceeding from the sun is actually inversely propor- 
tional to the square of the distance. 

This, as has just been said, can be shown easily enough, 
nowadays, by the calculus. But still it required an immense 
mathematical genius, like that of Sir Isaac Newton, to discover 
it in his day. Kepler had shown that the planets did move in 
ellipses, with the sun in the focus; but at that time no one, ex- 
cept Sir Isaac, could from this deduce with certainty the law of 
gravitation. Nor did Sir Isaac himself obtain it by the calculus, 
though he was one of the inventors of that; at any rate, he 
did not get this result by the short and compendious form by 
which it can now be obtained. He was not familiar enough 
with his own invention to use it skillfully. His proof, though 
involving the fundamental ideas of the calculus, was a sort of 
clumsy demonstration by old-fashioned geometry. 

The planets, then, move in ellipses; and these ellipses differ 
little from circles. Draw the earth’s orbit on paper, as accu- 
rately as possible; it will take careful measurement to show 
that it is not a circle, with the sun in its center. But if it 
should get a push sufficient to add about four-tenths to its 
present velocity, so that it would go twenty-five miles a second 
instead of eighteen, it would shoot off in a parabola; and though 
still strictly subject to the law of gravitation, it would never 
return. If still greater velocity were given to it, its curve would 
be hyperbolic. The difference would be that if only just enough 
push was given to turn the earth’s orbit into a parabola, it 
would, theoretically, stop at an infinite distance; whereas, if 
enough were given to make its orbit hyperbolic, it would have 
some velocity remaining, even at infinity. The final state of 
things in this case would be movement (practically in a straight 
line) with considerable speed. , 

As an actual fact, as we have said, comets seem, as a rule, 
to move in parabolas. Now do not ask, as some will always 
insist on doing in scientific matters, “ How do you account for 
this?” They seem to think that science is all finished, and 
that everything is accounted for. Various theories can be pro- 
posed on this particular subject; perhaps some may occur to 
the reader, on the basis of what has just been explained. But 
to discuss such theories would lead us too far afield, and would 
also make the matter too technical for our present purpose. 
Let it suffice that the great majority of comets actually have 
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parabolic orbits; that hyperbolas are very rare; and that those 
which now move in ellipses seem to have been made to do so 
by the attraction of some planet near which they have passed; 
their origina] path having been parabolic, like that of the rest. 

Some, then, have been drawn into elliptic orbits. Origin- 
ally visitors to our system from outside, they have by the at- 
traction of Jupiter or some other great planet, been induced 
to become permanent members of it. Such comets have a defi- 
nite time to complete their revolution round the sun; in most 
of those which are known, this time is not long, say ten years 
or less. These of course are expected or predicted, and ob- 
served, if the conditions are favorable, by astronomers at every 
return. But almost all of these are small and faint, so that 
only persons with good telescopes can see them at all. From 
this, then, we see how useless is the question with regard to 
conspicuous comets, such as those mentioned in the beginning; 
namely, ‘‘Was it expected?” or, ‘When did it last appear?” 

There is, however, one very notable exception to this gen- 
eral rule. There is one elliptic or “periodic” comet, as these 
returning ones are called, which is easily visible to the naked 
eye; and indeed it has usually been very conspicuous; some- 
times splendid and even terrifying. It is the one named in the 
title of this article, “ Halley’s” comet. 

Why is it known as “ Halley’s’”? Did Halley discover it? 
Of course he did not discover it in the sense of being the first 
man to see it; for it has probably been seen, we may say, by 
every one living at the time, at every return, since B. C. II; 
it has certainly been conspicuous at many of them. 

Halley, then, did not discover the comet itself; but he did 
discover that it was periodic. To make such a discovery now- 
.adays is no very glorious matter; any good computer can find 
that a comet is elliptic or periodic, if such be the case, and he 
has a good set of observations to work on. But in Halley’s 
day (he was a contemporary of Sir Isaac Newton) of course 
the computation of orbits was quite a troublesome matter. It 
was, however, possible even then for a first-class mathematician 
to accomplish it with a fair degree of accuracy, though not 
with that which would be attainable at present. But the dis- 
cerning of a parabolic orbit from an elliptic one of long period, 
is even now rather a delicate piece of computation. 

Still this is not absolutely needed. If a comet, though ap- 
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parently moving in a parabola, seems to have actually traveled 
in about the same path round the sun at regular and long in- 
tervals, it may well be supposed to be no accidental matter. 
We are fairly justified in believing that these successive appear- 
ances are not due to various bodies having the same orbit, but 
to one single body moving in a long elliptic one. 

This was really the argument on which Halley depended 
in predicting that this comet, which he saw in 1682, would re- 
turn in 1758. 

It is time now to say something about Edmund Halley him- 
self. This illustrious astronomer was born in 1656, fourteen 
years after Newton, and was, therefore, a young man when he 
made this remarkable prediction. But his fame by no means 
rests solely, or even principally, on this. He had independently 
discovered, even at this early age of twenty-six, that a force 
emanating from the sun, and inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance, would probably account for the move- 
ments of the planets, though he did not obtain a rigorous dem- 
onstration of this. Newton had obtained such a demonstration 
a few years earlier, but was deterred from publishing it by an 
apparent discordance of observation with this theory in the case 
of the moon, so that Halley was unaware of his researches. 
Halley, however, knew that Newton was occupied with the sub- 
ject and interested in it; he, therefore, went to see Newton in 
1684, and finding what results he had obtained, and that he 
had found the apparent discordance just mentioned explained 
by recent and more accurate measurements of the dimensions 
of the earth, prevailed on him to publish this result, as well 
as his previous discoveries, in the immortal work Philosophie 
Naturalis Principia Mathematica, which accordingly appeared in 
1687, and which Halley prepared for the press at his own ex- 
pense; prefixing to it some hexameters ending with the line 


“ Nec fas est propius mortali attingere divos.” 


Perhaps there has been no more striking instance in the 
annals of science of the spirit of generosity and of simple 
search for truth which all scientific men ought to show, and 
indeed often do, than that shown in the action of these two 
great men. Newton, in the first place, instead of publishing 
his own discovery at once, and suspecting inaccuracy in the 
work of others, as most men of anything like his ability would 
have done, concluded that he must have made some mistake. 
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Halley, instead of rushing into print with an announcement of 
the truth of which he felt quite sure, sinks himself entirely as 
soon as he finds that Newton has anticipated him, and does all 
that he can to promote the glory of his rival. 

Newton was undoubtedly the greater genius; still, if he had 
not lived, it seems quite probable that the accurate proof of 
gravitation would ultimately have been made by Halley, who 
lived to the good age of eighty-six; and, as we have seen, 
Newton’s fame was largely dependent on Halley’s generous 
co-operation. 

Beside Halley’s work in this matter, that which he did in other 
astronomical] lines would have been more than enough to make 
his fame enduring. He detected, at the age of seventeen, the 
change in the variation of the compass. He went to St. Helena 
at the age of twenty, and came back two years later, having 
observed with accuracy the positions of many of the southern 
stars. He executed a careful survey of the tides and coasts of 
the British Channel. He discovered the “long inequality ” of 
Jupiter and Saturn, and the proper motion of the fixed stars. 
One of his greatest inventions was that of the idea and method 
of determining the sun’s distance by the transits of Mercury 
or Venus. 

These matters are commonplace enough now; but it is pretty 
safe to say there are very few living astronomers who would 
have been able to accomplish such work then. Halley had, it 
is true, one advantage in having plenty of money at his com- 
mand; but that advantage was not of such great importance, 
except in his being exempted by it from having to spend time 
and brain work to make his living. 

To come back now to the facts concerning the comet known 
by Halley’s name. As has been stated, he ventured to predict 
its return in 1758. We see now, better than he did, that in 
its history there was good foundation for such a prediction. 
Its probable apparitions since B. Cc. 11. have been as follows: 
A. D. 66, 141, 218, 295, 373, 451, 530, 608, 684, 760, 837, 912, 
989, 1066, 1145, 1222, 1301, 1378, 1456, 1531, 1607, 1682, 
1759, and 1835. Some of these, of course, are not very cer- 
tain, and we have to depend on. the Chinese, more learned in 
early days than Europeans in these matters, for a good pro- 
portion of them. The average period between them will be 
found to be about 77 years. Halley took 76, as resulting from 
those with which he was acquainted. The comet, in the above 
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list, will be seen to have actually appeared in 1759; quite early 
however, in the year. Its return, of course, excited great in- 
terest, and furnished matter for much calculation, then and sub- 
sequently. It was due again, evidently, in 1835 or thereabout. 
As that time drew near (astronomy having then become a science 
of great precision) attempts were made to fix the exact day at 
which it would pass its perihelion, or nearest point to the sun. 
It may seem that all that would be required for this would be to 
take the interval from September 14, 1682, to March 12, 1759, 
which were the times of perihelion passage for those years re- 
spectively, and add the same interval to the last one; this would 
bring us to the beginning of September, 1835. The time was 
computed, however, as early in November instead of September 
of that year. 

What was the reason of this? Simply that the movement 
of a comet (or of a planet, for that matter) does not depend 
entirely on the action of the sun, but is influenced, as we have 
already noted, by the action of the planets, especially of Jupiter 
and Saturn. Sometimes, especially with Jupiter, this is suffi- 
cient to change the orbit very considerably; indeed if a comet 
comes within fifteen million miles of Jupiter, or about one-sixth 
of our distance from the sun, Jupiter’s attraction on it is 
stronger than that of the sun itself. If, however, the comet’s 
orbit is so situated that it cannot come into anything like so 
close an approach to a great planet, the only effect will be that 
the orbit will be slightly modified, and the time of describing 
it slightly changed. All this is a matter of calculation, rather 
difficult, it is true, but by no means impossible. 

In 1835, then, Halley’s comet passed perihelion on Novem- 
ber 4, about two days from the time predicted by the com- 
puters. It was not very conspicuous on this occasion, as it 
was, at the time of its greatest brilliancy, quite far from us, 
on the other side of the sun. 

Of course the next return could be at once foretold, roughly, 
as early in 1912. But it was found, on examining the subject 
more accurately, that this time the influence (or perturbation, 
as it is technically called) of Jupiter would be very consider- 
able, indeed enough to bring the comet here two years earlier 
than this. The investigation was made by the astronomer 
Pontecoulant nearly half a century ago. In his paper there 
seems, however, to be a confusion as to the date for perihelion, 
as he says in one place May 16, I910, in another May 24. 
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This is probably a mere error of copying, but it seems impos- 
sible now to tell which date he really intended to give. But 
other able astronomers are now repeating the computation, and 
the date will before long be more accurately known. 

In any case, it is pretty clear that the coming apparition is 
going to be a very fine one; probably indeed splendid. The 
circumstances as to the relative position of the comet to the 
earth, are much the same as in 1456, shortly after the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks, when it seemed to terrified 
Europe a sign of greater calamities to come; or in 1066, when 
it was regarded as a portent of the conquest of England by 
the Normans. 

On this occasion the perihelion distance has also been some- 
what stretched by Jupiter, so that the comet’s orbit, we may 
say, practically crosses that of the earth when it crosses its 
plane; nearly enough, at any rate, for us to be actually in the 
head or coma of the thing, if we happened to be there at the 
time. And if the comet should pass perihelion about April 11, 
instead of in May, we would be there; it would strike us about 
May 18, as it would take about 37 days to get from perihelion 
to that point. And even if it did not make any great shock 
of collision, it would certainly be pretty hot, from its recent 
approach to the sun; and the relative velocity of the earth and 
comet would be about fifty miles a second. They would strike 
pretty nearly head on. 

The precise conditions of the coming appearance cannot be 
well determined till we know the perihelion time better. The 
new moon comes about June 7, which is about the time of the 
greatest splendor of the comet, as far as can now be ascer- 
tained; but if that splendor should come later, the moon might 
somewhat interfere with it. An interesting event, however, in 
this connection, is a total eclipse of the moon occurring about 
midnight of May 23 in this part of the world; but the dark- 
ness of the eclipse will probably be over before the comet rises 
above the eastern horizon. Still, it is possible that the tail 
may, during the eclipse, be partly visible. To those who will 
get up early, say at three o’clock, the whole thing may proba- 
bly be seen a week or so earlier, after the setting of the moon. 
In the earlier weeks of its appearance it will be seen in the 
morning sky; in the later ones, in the evening. 

We know pretty well, even now, where to look for the comet 
with a telescope. Professor Wendell, of the Harvard Observa- 
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tory, has computed its apparent place in the heavens for inter- 
vals of three months, beginning with October 1, 1907. It is 
now on the other side of the sun from us, and can hardly be 
sighted, even by large telescopes, before the fall of this year; 
but it is quite possible that by that time it may be visible to 
telescopes like those at the Lick and the Yerkes observatories, 
By the fall of 1909, it ought to be easily enough found even 
by much smaller ones. It will then be no farther away than 
that of Donati in 1858 was at the time of its discovery; and 
that one the present writer saw with a little three-inch comet 
seeker two or three weeks later. 

By the actual observations made from that time forward, the 
precise course of the comet can be more accurately determined 
than by any long range prediction. It will again disappear 
behind the sun; but when it reappears in May, it ought to be 
seen by the naked eye when it gets far enough in the sky 
from the sun. Its increase in brilliancy toward the end of May 
and in the early days of June ought to be very notable; and 
the rapidity of its apparent movement from night to night will 
be very obvious. Altogether, even independent of its history, 
it ought to be a very interesting spectacle. 

But the great interest about it is historical. We shall then 
see the same object which has been a real terror on many of 
the occasions when it has previously appeared; and also the 
one which furnishes the most conspicuous triumph of the great 
discoveries of Newton and Halley. It will have come back, 
obedient to the law discovered by them, from a distance of 
more than three thousand millions of miles, governed simply and 
solely by the attractive force of the sun and of the great planets, 
which have not lost their hold of it for a moment. It will have 
beauty in itself; but its great beauty will be that of complete 
obedience to law. The majestic curve in which it moves round 
the sun would be beautiful to us, if we could see it; but the 
intellectual beauty of the law of the curve itself is greater than 
what simply appeals to the eye. We may, of course, be dis- 
appointed as to its actual splendor, though now much seems to 
be promised ; it may have lost some of its substance in its many 
apparitions ; its train may not be so grand as that of some which 
we have seen; but even so, on account of its known past, and its 
illustration of astronomical laws, it will be the most interesting 
object that has been seen in the sky since its own last return. 











































AN ARTIST’S PROOF. 


BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 


PART II. 


# SAT down by my fire to digest my bad temper 
and to wait for my next sitter, Mrs. Pierpoint ; 
and then I remembered that it was from Mrs. 
Pierpoint that I had first heard of Lady Burrell. 

# Mrs. Pierpoint had been a neighbor in the coun- 
try to the Swinburne family. It might be worth while to make 
her talk about the professor. If I were to do any good with 
his picture I must manage to know something more about him. 

Mrs. Pierpoint, soft, fat, pink, showily dressed, and com- 
fortable, was soon firmly seated on my platform fully prepared 
for talk; she was ‘‘ quite convinced,” she had once told me, that 
‘*no artist could make a good portrait of a sitter who did not 
talk—there must be some play of countenance to show the char- 
acter.” Her own tongue certainly played enough and the little 
beady eyes twinkled, but the rest of the face was too solid for 
much movement. : 

After a few moments of chatter, I managed to tell her that 
I was commissioned to paint a portrait of the late Professor 
Swinburne. She was full of interest ina moment. ‘‘ Who had 
ordered me to paint it?” ‘‘Miss Swinburne, the professor’s 
niece.” ‘*Ah, indeed; quite so, it is what I should have ex- 
pected—zot Lord Swinburne of course. The professor was de- 
voted to that niece, his youngest brother’s child, they were in- 
separable quite. The child went to all his most difficult lectures 
and was supposed to understand them; which was absurd, you 
know. I suppose he will leave her what he had, but it was 
very little. She will be no match for any one—” 

I was anxious not to appear too inquisitive and could only 
trust that the lady would continue the subject. ‘‘ It is curious,” 
she went on after a few moments breathing space, “very curi- 
ous that you should be occupied with the portraits of Lady 
Burrell and the professor at the same time, a very strange co- 
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incidence indeed—” 


own thoughts. 

“They were cousins,” I said innocently, as if attaching no 
deeper meaning to her words. Mrs. Pierpoint gave a little 
chuckle. 

‘*That would not be much of a coincidence,” she cried. “ But 
surely, Mr. Hardman, you know that they were once engaged! 
Dear me, it takes me back thirty years to think of it— Oh, 
yes; there was the announcement: ‘A marriage has been ar- 
ranged and will shortly take place between the Honble. Edward 
Swinburne, second son of Lord Swinburne, and his cousin Miss 
Clare Swinburne, only child of Mr. J. Swinburne, of Colethorpe 
Hall.’ We were neighbors of Swinburne Castle and we were 
much excited at the news. Two months later, when we were 
in London, we received our invitations to the wedding, which 
was to be solemnized a fortnight later; but four days before the 
date fixed for the wedding we heard that it would not take 
place. How we talked and guessed and argued and quarreled 
as to what the reason could be! We never clearly made out 
what had happened, though I must confess that we did our 
best; but all the gossip we could glean agreed in saying that 
it was the lady who broke off the engagement. Edward Swin- 
burne had left home when we were again in the country, and 
it was said that Lord Swinburne had forbidden him to return; 
at any rate that he never went home again I know as a fact. 
His family always kept up their friendship with Clare, and it 
was even said that the eldest son, Henry Swinburne, proposed 
to her. If so she might have done much better than to marry 
old Lord Burrell, though I daresay a younger man might not 
have allowed her to frisk about as she has done.” 

‘‘And the professor,” I inquired, ‘‘ what became of him?” 

“‘He studied for some years in Germany and soon got a 
great name as a learned man—I believe that he spent the greater 
part of twenty years abroad. Then his youngest brother, who 
was an unsuccessful barrister, was taken ill, and on his death- 
bed asked to see the professor. He came back from Germany 
on hearing this from his sister-in-law— I believe his own fam- 
ily would not write and would not see him when he arrived. 
That Edward and the dying John made their peace was clear, 
for John made him joint guardian, with his wife, of his only 
daughter. After John’s death Edward lived in London, near 


She paused with an air of suppressing her 
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his widow, who only survived her husband two years. Lord 
Swinburne, it was said, was very angry with John’s will, and 
quarreled with the widow when he found her firm in her de- 
termination to keep on terms of warm friendship with the pro- 
fessor. Whether he or his eldest son have ever seen this child, 
Flora, I don’t know.” 

After this I did not gain much more from Mrs. Pierpoint; 
she had been quite unusually consecutive in telling her story, 
but now lapsed into a series of pointless anecdotes and remin- 
iscences of her youth which had been roused from some quiet 
corner in her brain by her recollections of the Swinburne family. 

After she had gone I went out for a.walk. I think I must 
have gone towards the city, but I have a much clearer recol- 
lection of my thoughts that day than of my surroundings. I 
know I jostled my way through a thick, hurrying crowd, be- 
tween dark houses and amidst many unpleasing smells and noises, 
probably among unpleasing sights, but I did not notice them. 
I had come out to think over Mrs. Pierpoint’s story, and to 
fit into it Lady Burrell’s words, and Miss Swinburne’s looks. 
I may as well mention now that subsequent inquiry did prove 
the truth of Mrs. Pierpoint’s gossip as far as it went. It may 
seem absurd, but I felt quite vehemently on the subject. The 
dead man’s face had taken such a hold of me that I longed to 
take Miss Swinburne’s view of her uncle. I understood now 
her extreme sensitiveness to Lady Burrell’s intrusions—what- 
ever she knew of the past, she must know that her uncle had 
lived and died under a cloud, outcast from his relations, of whom 
this lady was one. But what dark sin had ruined his life, had 
cut him off from love and home? I might wish that the con- 
demnation had been unjust while I thought of Miss Swinburne; 
but was it likely that a young man should be cast off by his 
family, abandoned by his betrothed, without absolute proof of 
his guilt ? 

On the other hand, it is not impossible that the most dark 
or violent crime may be repented of, may be lived down, and 
may make the penitent even a gentler, tenderer friend, a hum- 
bler more religious man, than he would otherwise have been. 
This was a truism, but a truism that I had to remember in 
thinking of Miss Swinburne’s almost filial grief. Yet in the 
portrait which pleased her there were no marks of a humbled, 
saddened spirit. Though not self-confident and self-asserting, 
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the face had in it more of the sweetness and light of one who 
had gone from “ brightness to brightness’ in quiet holiness. 
That was what was clearly stamped on the dead face; it did 
not give the impression of a man who had had much to repent 
of, it seemed rather to have the quiet strength of earnest and 
successful struggle. Yet from what I had unwittingly drawn 
out of the photograph there appeared to have been in his face, 
as a younger man, capacities of violence, strong passions, and 
vehemence of some sort, which might bear the most sinister in- 
terpretation, and which evidently agreed with Lady Burrell’s 


-own judgment of him, a judgment which had completely changed 


both their lives. 

I wondered, and wondered aimlessly, what crime he had 
committed, what defence he had made; whether he had asked 
for pardon later in life, or had remained wilfully in proud iso- 
lation from his family. None of them, I knew from the news- 
papers, had seen him buried, which surely they would have 
done if peace had been made at the end. Yet there had been 
one reconciliation with Flora’s father years before. What had 
passed between the two brothers at that deathbed? The pro- 
fessor must surely have cleared himself completely in the eyes 
of the dying man, or how could he have trusted his daughter 
to him? But if he had a convincing proof of his innocence 
for John, why for John alone, and not for John until he be- 
longed more to another world than to this? It then flashed 
into my mind that it was some one else’s secret that he had 
told the dying, that in fact the proof of his innocence was the 
proof of another’s guilt. I heaved a sigh of relief as this clue 
came before me, the wish I know was father to the thought, 
and the thought thus planted rapidly developed. The profes- 
sor had lived and died in disgrace rather than disclose another’s 
guilt; and who was that other? My excited imagination pointed 
without the faintest justification to the eldest brother, his rival, 
according to Mrs. Pierpoint, in the affections of Lady Burrell. 
I had to remind myself that the point I had to think of was 
not somebody else’s guilt, but my own belief in the professor’s 
innocence. 

I did not, in consequence of my new idea, accept my ideal 
and dreamy drawing of the professor as having been the true 
one. It had never been satisfactory to me: the glorifying 
touch of death was too evident in it. The other portrait I 
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had liked far better, there was more life even in the unpleas- 
ing expression I had elicited. I still inclined to this later pic- 
ture as having the more valuable materials in it, materials that 
must take a different interpretation. The violence must be 
calmed into quiet strength—the strength of a self-restraint that 
had never failed. There must be hard lines in the face of a 
man whose life had been ruined by another’s baseness. He 
had had no domestic happiness till his niece had been taken 
to his care. Could I convey any of that tenderness—special 
and peculiar when called forth for the first time in the winter 
of later life ? 

This third sketch was not the work of a few hours, it was 
nearly a week before I was satisfied that I could make noth- 
ing better of it. I was intensely depressed, certain that I had 
failed; I concluded that I had combined the defects of the 
first drawings without their good qualities; I wrote to Miss 
Swinburne and asked her to come to my studio as soon as pos- 
sible, and added that I would contrive to see her alone at any 
hour that suited her. Her note in answer a good deal sur- 
prised me: “If it would be quite convenient to you, I should 
be glad if you could get Lady Burrell to meet me. Perhaps 
I might come to you for a few minutes before she arrives and 
form my own opinion before hearing hers. I should certainly 
like to see it first by myself.” 

I did not write to Lady Burrell, but I suggested to Miss 
Swinburne to come to my rooms half an hour before I ex- 
pected the other lady for a sitting. It was on a Wednesday 
morning, a bright and lovely day. Miss Swinburne was punc- 
tual to the moment. The sadness had not faded from her eyes, 
but her color had come back; a beautiful and healthy color- 
ing it was. She looked grave and anxious, and almost im- 
mediately asked me when I expected Lady Burrell. I told her 
at twelve o’clock. ‘‘ Then we have half an hour,” was her re- 
ply. ‘Please show me the drawing.” 

I put it on the easel with strange agitation, I think my 
hand trembled. She herself was much calmer than she had 
been during her last visit; she knew what to expect, and she 
knew also that her own emotions would be unobserved, or ob- 
served merely by one whose thoughts were of no consequence. 
She was silent for some moments, changing her point of view 
more than once. I looked by turns at her and at the drawing. 
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As I did so I became more confident—I felt that I had wisely 
chosen an attitude of repose for the face: it indicated great 
strength at peace; sweetness in eyes and mouth but no smile; 
the capacity of sternness but no violence. 

“I think,” said Miss Swinburne “ that this is far better than 
I could have expected—it is wonderful. May I compare it with 
the one I liked best last time? Ah, yes, this is the best; 
though the other is very beautiful, this is the most characteristic.” 

She had thought of nothing but her uncle until this mo- 
ment, her eyes had filled with tears and she had gazed at it 
with a yearning reverence which I cannot describe; then she 
suddenly recollected, and turned to me with a smile though 
the tears were still flowing—she was quite forgetful of herself. 

“Oh, Mr. Hardman, how can I thank you enough?” 

It was gently and quietly said, no excitement in her man- 
ner, but I never heard conventional politeness and real feeling 
more happily mingled. 

‘I could, I think, suggest some slight improvements, if you 
would be willing to take them—the chin seems to me to be 
almost too square, the thickness of a line taken off it would 
make it right, I should think.” 

After that I made several slight alterations at her sugges- 
tion. We were thus busily occupied when we heard the bell 
ring. Miss Swinburne started nervously. 

“‘ May I ask,” she said hurriedly, ‘“‘as this picture is for me, 
that you will on no account pay attention to Lady Burrell’s 
criticisms ?” 

I bowed assent, and a moment later Lady Burrell appeared. 
She ‘looked surprised, but I thought pleased, on seeing Miss 
Swinburne there. I moved to the other side of the room while 
they met, and I could hear Lady Burrell say, in an even lower 
key than usual: ‘‘ My dear, I hope you are keeping well; but 
you must have a great deal to do, much to look over, papers 
to sort, all that kind of painful work which I know well. I had 
to go through it after my dear husband’s death.” 

I thought the remark was not without its purpose; she must 
be curious to know, perhaps intensely anxious to know, what 
traces of his early life had been left behind him. There was 
an undercurrent of great eagerness, perceptible through her 
conventional expressions and artificial manner. Miss Swinburne 
was silent; she looked as if speech were too great an effort. 
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Lady Burrell turned from her and walked to the further 
side of the easel. A hard, resentful expression came into her 
face as she looked at the drawing. She was silent for what 
seemed to me a long time, then she spoke almost the same 
words as Miss Swinburne had used. 

‘I think this is wonderful, even better than the one I liked 
before’’; then, turning to me with her little smile: “ Really, Mr. 
Hardman, you are a magician; but there is always something 
of magic in genius.” 

Her compliments had an unfailing charm for me, her most 
open adulation had that momentary appearance of sincerity 
which is the perfection of flattery. 

“‘It would be interesting,’’ said Lady Burrell,” to compare 
this with the one I admired before—thank you—no, you are 
right—that might be the look of a moment, this is the real 
face. It is wonderfully like him as I saw him last, at some 
evening party, I think.” 

Whether it was in order to deceive herself or others, it 
seemed characteristic of this lady to choose to speak lightly of 
the very things that must have been most painful to her; her 
most spiteful enemy could not have been more ingenious in 
speaking of what hurt her than she was herself. 

Miss Swinburne had asked to meet Lady Burrell, but she 
paid little heed to her comments on the drawing, she seemed 
to be more embarrassed and less quietly unfriendly than at 
their last meeting. I had withdrawn to the other end of the 
room, to leave them more free to discuss the drawing. I heard 
Miss Swinburne move, and then in low hurried tones she said: 
“‘Lady Burrell, I have found this packet among my uncle’s 
papers, with a note to myself, telling me that I was to give you 
these letters and also this paper, but on the one condition— 
that you will solemnly promise never to reveal its contents.” 

“I swear it!” exclaimed Lady Burrell aloud, quite forget- 
ful of my presence. 

“Take care,” said Miss Swinburne in a low voice. “I 
would have chosen another opportunity; but, as you know, 
there are reasons why I should not go to your house. Good- 
bye.” 

I heard no answer from Lady Burrell and Miss Swinburne 
walked down the room to me. 

“‘If you would like to send that drawing to the Royal 
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Academy I have no objection; but I should like to have it at 
home till then.” 

“T will send it directly it is quite finished,” I answered. 

“Thank you!” She spoke quietly and a little absently. I 
think she was watching Lady Burrell, who was standing by the 
window with her back to us, and a rustling sound of papers 
being opened reached us. I took Miss Swinburne downstairs 
and stayed a moment to see her drive away, a little sorry that 
it was so unlikely that we should ever be thrown together 
again. The fine, simple characters are not common in these 
complex later days in which we live, and I had recognized this 
one a little wistfully as she passed by my way. I turned, think- 
ing of this, to go back to Lady Burrell, and I had reached the 
first landing when that lady came hurriedly down the stairs, 
her veil was thick and I don’t think she saw me in the dark 
of the narrow staircase until she touched me. Then she said 
something, I could not make out what, and in another moment 
she was fumbling with the handle of the front door. I hastened 
to her aid, she bowed slightly as I opened it and walked away 
with great rapidity. I watched her disappear and then went 
back a little ruffled to my studio. Had she forgotten her sitting 
and how inconvenient her conduct might be to me? Then I 
remembered the papers Miss Swinburne had given her, evident- 
ly those papers had upset her not a little, 

I was pacing my studio, lost in curious thought, when I 
noticed a folded piece of yellow paper lying on the floor, as I 
stooped to pick it up I saw the large flowing signature, ‘‘soon 
to be your own Clare Swinburne.” I am ashamed to own that 
I was tempted to read that letter, so much tempted that I 
thought it wisest to fasten it in an envelope and address it to 
Lady Burrell to go by the next post. The letters, then, of which 
Miss Swinburne had spoken must have been Lady Burrell’s own 
letters to the professor during their engagement; but what was 
the paper as to which she had sworn inviolable secrecy? My 
interest in the subject revived, and I tried to estimate what 
new facts had been brought to bear upon the case in my own 
mind by the events of the morning. First Miss Swinburne had 
decided that the face expressing strength, power of self-restraint, 
some hardness and yet capacity for tenderness, was wonderful- 
ly true. This face had nothing in it characteristic of a penitent. 
Lady Burrell too, though she must have been inclined to find 
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signs perhaps of violence, and perhaps cruelty or deception in 
the face, had decided for the drawing which was without any 
trace of them rather than for the one in which they might be dis- 
covered. That two people who would naturally prefer the other 
drawings, one choosing the more ideal, the other the more re- 
pellent, should concur in thinking my picture the truest, was 
strong testimony to the truth of my idea; but that was no ad- 
missible proof of his innocence, it only involved the complicated 
question of whether the mind’s complexion can or cannot be 
read in the face. What I wanted—longed to know (though I 
had told myself only an hour ago that it was nothing to me) 
was what the professor had written to Lady Burrell and what 
effect it had produced on that lady. I don’t think I did any 
work for the two or three following hours, I was listless and 
preoccupied. About four o’clock I was trying to read a book 
of poems when Lady Burrell was announced. I started up, 
annoyed with my servant for having shown her straight into 
the studio. Her own picture was upon an easel and I did not 
wish her to see it; but I am sure that she never sawit. She 
kept her veil down and tried also to keep up some shadow of 
her ordinary affectation, but it was useless. She seemed far more 
soft and gentle than I had yet seen her, but she was evidently 
in a state of great excitement—her hand shook so that her 
umbrella dropped from it, and she seemed hardly able to pick 
it up. As I bent to do so she began to speak. 

‘*Mr. Hardman,” she said, “ could you let me have one of 
your drawings of Edward Swinburne, the one we looked at this 
morning belongs, I know, to his niece, but there is another 
which I should like to keep”; her voice shook as she finished 
the sentence. 

I put away her own picture and took out of my portfolio 
the drawing which she had liked best at first. I felt sorry 
that she wanted it, as I believed it to be a libel on the professor’s 
expression. 

“‘ That is the one you preferred,” I said, “‘ but I hardly like—”’ 

‘That one,” cried Lady Burrell, and her voice was full of 
pain, “oh, no; not that one, there was another.” 

It was then the idealized, beautiful, refined, almost ethereal 
portrait that Lady Burrell asked for—the picture which she had 
told me that only Flora Swinburne’s excited imagination could 
think a good likeness. 
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“It is exactly like,” she murmured; and this time she made 


me no compliments or indeed any thanks. 

“Let me take. it with me,” she said rather imperiously. 

‘“‘ Certainly,” I answered, “if you will be so good as to 
promise me that it shall never be exhibited without my per- 
mission.” 

“I should never think of exhibiting it,” she exclaimed; and 
I felt that my idea had been considered sacrilegious. Still I 
was unwilling to lose sight of the drawing with which I was so 
little satisfied. 

“TI could make you a copy of Miss Swinburne’s portrait,” 
I said, “‘of the one which you both consider to be far the 
most successful.” 

‘““You are mistaken,” she said quickly. “I think this is 
much the most like of the three.” 

Then seeing I hesitated, she added: “I will give you any- 
thing you like to name for it.” 

I should have been much irritated if the remark had come 
from any one else, but I never thought of bad taste in con- 
nection with Lady Burrell. I hastily rolled up the drawing and 
gave it to her, but as I did so the intense sadness of her ex- 
pression struck me painfully. ‘Too late, too late,” I fancied 
would be written in that face till death. 

“I think this must be yours,” I said, handing her the en- 
velope. ‘‘I had done it up to go to you by post. I only saw 
the signature.” I added the last words nervously, as the lady 
snatched it from me. A little cry of pain broke from her in- 
voluntarily as she saw the signature, but, true to herself she 
turned to me and said: 

‘‘This must be some mistake, it must be something belong- 
ing to Flora Swinburne, I will send it to her.” 

By this time the little smile had returned to her lips, and 
bowing gracefully she left me. 

Professor Swinburne then had conquered! 

So much for this lady’s truth of vision! But the evident 
conclusion to my judgment that followed from her conduct was 
that the professor had cleared himself in her eyes, and surely 
this was something more than an artist’s proof? Poor Lady 
Burrell, she has always been to me a painfully pathetic figure. 
By the time I knew her she must have been very different from 
the Clare Swinburne who won and returned the affection of her 
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cousin! There is something intensely sad in a life-long es- 
trangement between two noble souls; still as Clough, to whom 
such a pain was well known, tells us— 


“Yet seldom surely shall there lack 
Knowledge they walk not back to back, 
But with an unity of track.” 


Had this woman of the world—for such her dress, manner, 
reputation, proclaimed her—with her power of charming, her 
easy insincerity, her frivolous talk, but also with her deep 
undercurrent of passionate enduring feeling, kept to a “ unity 
of track ’’ with the lonely professor, whose life, as I had learnt, 
had been retired, religious, laborious, and, as I fancied, had 
been one long chivalrous, patient suffering under unjust sus- 
picion? Had their spirits grown apart or together ‘‘as each 
to the other went unseen” ? Men and women of infinitely varied 
degrees of moral worth or worthlessness can love each other 
on earth, but how will it be when their spirits are laid bare to 
each other in another world? We need not fear, for the par- 
doned sinner and the saint will meet together in the embraces 
of an eternal love. 

And why am I telling this old story—which never amounted 
to a story—to-day? Why? Because I have to-day received a 
letter from old Lord Swinburne, a nonogenarian at least, ask- 
ing me to paint a full size picture in oils of his son, Professor 
Swinburne, to hang among the family pictures. It is too late 
now, they should have asked me years ago. If they want to 
proclaim the innocence of the man they wronged, let them 
publish the whole story. I for one should extremely like to 
hear it. I did my best with the drawing. Do not let them 
come to me now for another artist’s proof. 























WHEN ROMANCE MET RELIGION: 
A LITTLE STUDY OF THE MEDIZVAL VIEWPOINT. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


BHE term romance is of very variable significance 
nowadays—and indeed it can never have been 
easy of precise definition. It is too vast a thing 
for human computation; and so our tendency is 

aie to belittle, to dismember it, or else to take refuge 
in a vague and sentimental use of the word. The thing itself 
is, without doubt, vague and sentimental ;. but our error is in 
attaching an unfavorable meaning to these terms. We speak 
with a certain contemptuous tolerance, a sense of fiction mis- 
taken for fact, of the “romance of youth.” And of late it has 
become fashionable to talk about the “‘ romance of science’; 
most of us being respectful even if unconvinced when the stu- 
pendous achievements and possibilities of material science are 
in question. But there is still a suspicion of unreality and ex- 
aggeration about the word; and practical people are shy of 
mentioning the romance of labor, or the romance of religion, 
or the very essential romance of life. That is a thousand pities ; 
that is where practical, modern people are both disappointing 
and—impractical! Have we forgotten that romance is one of 
the most real and salutary facts in the universe—that it is 
necessary just because it seems so unnecessary? Romance is 
the glory of sunset and the glamor of purple mist: it is the 
wonder and tenderness of life: the essence of poetry: the seek- 
ing and finding of the ideal. And even the most practical of 
us cannot go very far without some sort of an ideal before or 
beside us! 

Children infallibly love romance and move in a world of 
romantic creations; and there was a time when men and women 
did the same. They were not jaded or world-weary, and their 
heritage was one of robust physique, robust imagination, and 
robust faith. The outer life and the inner life were alike ro- 
mantic to the medieval mind. Man was born into a world of 
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conflict and mystery. On one side was the pride of life, the 
lust of the eyes and of the senses; vari-colored garments and 
shining armor, song and wine and love and war. On the other 
was a haunting vision of 


Death waiting in his shoe, 
Him quietly to foredo— 


a consciousness of sin; mighty penance; a very real and poign- 
ant yearning for the crucified Saviour Knight or Ladye Mary, 
the Mother of might and gentleness. There was a terrible ro- 
mance in the medizval thought of hell, with its eleven grim 
and significant torments and its ‘‘loathly devil,” to look upon 
whom man might well die of care! And there was just as sen- 
sible a romance—although some critics are less fain to recognize 
it—in the vision of Paradisal joys. Bernard of Cluny’s Jeru- 
salem the Golden—its radiant walls re-echoing “the shout of 
them that triumph, the song of them that feast” before their 
risen Prince—is a notable instance. But, of course, the most 
supreme testimony of all is found in the pages of Dante’s 
Divina Commedia. No human mind has expressed the heights 
and depths of spiritual experience more transcendently, nor 
more romantically, than this medieval Florentine—he whose 
visions have made real for all ages the glories of heaven and 
the uttermost depths of hell. But lest the testimony of this 
immortal poet and seer be considered unique, let us turn to 
humbler exemplars—to the nameless bards of twelfth and thir- 
teenth century England; where, in the welding of Norman and 
Anglo-Saxon elements, a new literature was coming to birth. 
We shall find upon every second page how blithely romance met 
religion—how naturally, and withal how fruitfully. 

For in all this literature, there was as yet no conscious 
distinction between realist and romanticist; indeed, the realist 
was the romanticist. Nothing was so unromantic as to be just 
what it seemed; and there was no fact, objective or historical, 
which the medieval mind could not elucidate or at least analo- 
gize. The rainbow’s blue, clearly, was an emblem of water, 
the first destroyer; its red symbolized fire. The habits of beast 
and bird, the properties of stone and mineral, had all some re- 
lation to man and the Maker of man. And this vigorous poetic 
quality—grotesque, sublime, whatsoever its accidental expression 
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—was the fruit at once of simplicity and of mysticism, Sim- 
plicity—the childlike wish to be vivid, to picture a thought 
strikingly and astonishingly; and mysticism—that profound in- 
stinct of the medieval mind, that belief or intuition of the 
sacramental nature of human life! 

And so we have this incidental romance of illustration and 
imagery. Unconscious, atmospheric as it was, it pervaded the 
entire literature of a period almost wholly religious in its written 
expression. Sermons, works of discipline or edification, were as 
picturesque as they were practical; and in the midst of some 
tense homily, we come upon one of those haunting and ele- 
mental bits of poetry, the debate of the Soul and Body. But 
more and more directly, this union came to form the warp and 
woof of the literary texture. Of a surety, the rule worked 
both ways; for while we find spiritual ideals constantly blend- 
ing with heroic in the secular epics, religious lyrics were be- 
coming as ardent and tender as love-songs. The medizva! 
attitude toward life is wondrously revealed if we but remember 
this—for always literature is in the nature of a revelation. 

Conventions and “ types” there are, incontestably, in the old- 
est of surviving romances; yet there has never been a more 
faithful mirror of contemporary ideals. The immortal Chanson 
de Roland, while of French origin, came to England with the 
Conqueror—and thereafter proved itself not only the vigorous, 
esthetic delight of two nations, but pre-eminently their code 
and inspiration. It isa very naive romance; and it is almost 
as religious as it is warlike. When the invincible Roland sinks, 
spent at last, upon the green grass of Roncevaux, his thoughts 
—the minstrel tells us—are of “many things.” They are of 
“Sweet France,” of the lands he has conquered, of Charlemagne 
his lord, and the men of his race. But most poignantly of all 
they are of God. To Him Roland proffers his gauntlet in token 
of homage; and striking his breast, he begs forgiveness : 


Dieu! c’est ma faute, pardon par ta puissance 
Pour mes péchés, les grands et les petits, 
Que j’ai commis dés l’heure ot je suis né. 


There seems nothing inharmonious in the appearance of Ga- 
briel and those other bright spirits who bear the count’s soul 
away to paradise—the scene is all so artless and so natural in 
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its supernaturalism. “ Ni |’antiquité n’avait inventé, ni la poésie 
Chrétienne n’a su retrouver de pereils accents pour peindre une 
mort héroique et sainte,’”’ comments M. Petit de Julleville.* 

In the foregoing instance the romance was, of course, essen- 
tial, and the religious element merely (if very vitally) interpene- 
trated. But the order was often reversed. Then, as always, 
the priest was contemporaneous. He who would save the soul 
of knight or serf, of lady or anchoress, had need to remember 
the ubiquitous romance; and he had need to incorporate into 
his own work something of its winsome and exciting quality. 
So here is the ballad-like beginning of an early Assompcioun de 
Notre Dame: 


A merry tale tell I this day, 

Of Seinte Marye, that sweet may, 
All is the tale and high lesoun, 
And of her sweet assompcioun. 


And another pious versifier, with most engaging gentleness 
toward the weakness of the flesh, thus opens up his Passional: 


Hearken now this little tale that I to you will tell, 

As we do find it written down in the holy Gospel: 

It is not of Charlemagne, nor of his twelve peer, 

But of the Lord Christ’s sufferings that He enduréd here. 


In the prolific field of legendary and apocryphal history, it 
is practically impossible to draw any hard and fast line between 
the romantic and religious elements. No sort of writing seems 
to have been more universally popular. The clergy approved 
because it was edifying, the people rejoiced because it was most 
indubitably interesting—and so it flourished apace. Such was 
the exuberance of creative imagination, that ere long the very 
stones of the Temple, porch and column and roof and spire, 
were overgrown by this tangled if flowery vine of fancy. There 
was a whole series of legends concerning the Holy Rood, while 
those of the Holy Graal developed into a cycle; there were 
apocryphal versions of every conceivable event in religious or 
semi-religious history. Threads were tangled then which the 
wisest of moderns have not been able wholly to unweave; and 


* Histoire de la Littérature Francaise. 
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incidentally, this vigorous creativeness in sacred fields has fur- 
nished material for several centuries of critical activity! But 
this is mere cavilling. It gave us, also, the only supremely great 
architecture of Christian Europe; it jprovided atmosphere and 
inspiration for six immortal schools of painting; and it bore 
witness to an age vitally interested in the things of the spirit, 
while as truly virile and poetic as any the world has known. 

The surviving English lives of three popular virgin saints— 
all clustering about the year 1230—are excellently representa- 
tive of this school of writing. Church history, in any strict 
sense, they were not, and indeed were not understood to be. 
The Lives of St. Katherine, St. Juliana, and St. Margaret are 
nowise comparable, for instance, to Bonaventura’s familiar life 
of St, Francis of Assisi, or to the still more ancient history of 
Anselm by Eadmer of Canterbury. Instead, they were the fore- 
runners of those immense cycles—ever hovering on the border- 
land between romance and religion, beauty (or sometimes fan- 
tasy) and truth—known later as the Legendaries. Their char- 
acteristics, of course, varied. There is a noble dignity in the 
tale of how “‘ went the blessed maiden Katherine, crowned to 
Christ, from earthly pain, in the month of November, the 25th 
day . . . in the day and at the time that her dearly be- 
loved Jesus, our Lord, gave up his life upon the cross for her 
and for us all.” Perhaps because Katherine of Alexandria was 
so eminently an intellectual saint, her fabulous biography has 
contrived to appeal quite as much to the head as to the heart. 
But in the life of little St. Margaret, the English scribe has 
given free rein to fancy, and we recognize all the machinery 
of the romance. The medizval—or, indeed, the modern—reader 
must search far for a more zestful anecdote than the following. 
Margaret, imprisoned for her faith, has somewhat ill-advisedly 
besought God that she may see any invisible demons who may 
be lurking near: her foster-mother, peering through a peep- 
hole of the dungeon, beholds the result: 


There came out of a corner hastily toward her an unwight 
of Hell in a dragon’s form, so grisly that it terrified them that 
saw it. That unseely-one glistened as if it were overgilt ; 
his locks and his long beard blazed all of gold, and his grisly 
teeth seemed of swart iron, and his two eyes more burning 
than stars or than gemstones, and broad as basins. In his 
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y-horned head, on either side of his high hooked nose, thrust 
smothering smoke of most dreadful kind, and from his sput- 
tering mouth sparkled fire out; and so long reached his 
tongue that he swung it all about his neck, and it seemed as 
though a sharp sword went out of his mouth, that glistened 
like gleaming death and live lightning. . . . Hestretched 
him and started toward this meek maiden, and yawned with 
his wide jaws ungainly upon her, and began to croak and to 
crink out his neck, as he would foreswallow her altogether. 
If she was afeared ot that grisly grim one it was not much 
wonder. 


Margaret’s hue blenches with terror, and she torgets that all 
this is but an answer to her prayer. So she smote smartly 
down her knees to the earth and lifted her hands on high 
toward Heaven, and with this prayer to Christ called: 


Invisible God, full of all good, whose wrath is so dread- 
ful that Hell’s fiends and the heavens and all quick things 
quake before it; against this aweful wight, that it harm me 
not, help me, my Lord. Thou wroughtest and wieldest all 
worldly things, they extol and praise Thee in Heaven, and all 
that dwell upon the earth, the fishes that in the floods float, 
etc., etc.* 


It is—like all of St. Margaret’s!—a very long and compre- 
hensive prayer; but it touches more than once upon sublimity 
and high poetry. And it proves that the religious element of 
the story, if not quite the primary interest, was at least ear- 
nest and authentic. 

But this brings us to another side of the subject—the more 
personal, lyrical side. There was never an age when mystical 
love had more completely mastered and enthralled the English 
heart, or when it found more passionate expression. There 
was never an age when poet and priest (those two seers of the 
race) were more universally ove. Innumerable songsters, mod- 
ern as well as medizval, have found inspiration in the joys and 
sorrows of Mary the Virgin Mother; so that we may almost 
say, merely 40 de a poet is to be sensible of that tender and 
mystical and essentially poetic attraction which radiates from 
the Blessed Among Women. Our tainted nature's solitary 


* Life of St. Marherete. Early Eng. Text Society Publications. Vol. XIII. 
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boast, Mystical Rose, Mary of the seven-times wounded Heart, 
Star of the Sea, Mother of the Fair Delight—so have Christian 
poets, both within and without the fold, saluted her. But in 
these anonymous English Marian poems of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, we recognize a quite distinctive fragrance ; 
something of its cultured and exotic sweetness was, no doubt, 
distilled in the gardens of Provence, but none the less it is 
spontaneously racy and national. This “ maiden mother mild” 
(it was always the mildness which appealed in those strife-full 
days), this bright Queen of men and of angels, was never far 
from the vision of monk or Christian knight. The medieval 
mind, moreover, was not in the least afraid of that very ugly 
word “mariolatry”’ and it confused the terms of divine and 
human love with most artless and engaging simplicity. So she 
was lauded in uncounted prayer-poems, but probably in none 
more characteristic than the 


Good Oretsun of Our Ladye. 


Christ’s mild Mother, Seynte Marie, 
My life’s true light, my lov’d Ladye, 
To thee I bow, my knees I bend; 
And my heart’s blood to thee I send. 


Soul’s light thou art, and heart’s true bliss, 
My life, my hope, my shield I wis. 

Thee will I laud with all my might 

And sing thy lovesong by day and night, 
For my soul thou hast holpen in many wise, 
And led from Hell into Paradise. 


Thus vigorously opens up the poem, and figures of praise and 
love crowd fast upon each other. There is no woman like to 
this woman; high is her royal seat upon the Cherubim, before 
her beloved Son, within the Seraphim. Merrily the angels sing 
and carol before her, albeit no whit understanding the height 
of her bliss. Her children are as red as the rose and as white 
as the lily, her friends are as rich kings crowned with gem- 
stones; and with them evermore is day without night, song 
without sorrow, peace without strife. 
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Behold, the Heaven is full of thy bliss, 
And the middle-earth of thy gentleness. 
Not one who calls thy help may miss, 
Such is thy grace and mildheartedness. 


The poet proceeds, very humbly, to declare his sins and his 
unworthiness of this Ladye’s favor: none the less her love has 
brought him into slavery, and he forsakes now all those evil 
things which erstwhile were dear to him: 


Before thy feet will I lie and plead 
Till pardon I have of my misdeed. 
Thine is my life, my love is thine, 
All the blood of my heart is thine, 
And if I dare say’t, thou, Ladye, art mine / 


It is not a brief poem (one hundred and sixty-eight verses), 
but the ardor and vigor of appeal never for one moment fal- 
ter. Mary’s intercession is besought, to obtain God’s forgive- 
ness at the hour of death; she is called upon to wash and 
clothe the soul through her wide-spreading mercy. And the 
poem ends with a most ingenuous prayer that God Almighty 
may bring His monk into gladness and to the vision of this 
Ladye in her beatitude; and that all his friends may be the 


‘better for this English lay which he has sung them! 


The Oreisun is very full of color and charm, of imagina- 
tion and warm human feeling. Representative alike in its 
beauties and its excesses, it mirrors faithfully that chivalrous 
and romantic devotion to the Mother of God which permeated 
medieval life. Ruskin saw ih it a very font of virtues—the 
exaltation of womanhood, of gentleness and purity, the glori- 
fication of the family ideal for prince and for peasant. Cardi- 
nal Newman has pointed out how, among all nations, it has 
served as the most potent protection for the supreme dogma 
of the Divinity of Mary’s Son. But at the time there was 
something flowerlike in the unconsciousness with which the de- 
votion developed, spreading into inevitable luxuriance on all 
sides. It was not a cult; it was not, save in rare instances, 
a literary convention; it was the medieval version of Gabriel’s 
Ave, framed from the “lore of faithful hearts.” 
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‘* We are alike meditating on the Incarnation, whether our 
direct theme be incarnate God or His Mother,” wrote Aubrey 
de Vere of the deep and tender insight. And the Incarnation 
is one of the few fundamental Christian mysteries which does 
not force the contemplation of what the same critic has called 
‘‘matter too aweful for poetry.” By bringing the infinite and 
unutterable down to the compass of a Mother and her Child, 
it has subjugated the devotion and imagination of the ages. 
So there is really no better way to realize the emotional sin- 
cerity of these Marian poems than to study the contemporary 
prayers to our Lord. They are absolutely free from self-con- 
sciousness; they bear no trace of what we have grown to call 
English reticence; the floodgates are down—the passionate ardor 
of the human heart is poured out like spikenard at the feet of 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified! The Wooing of our Lord—an 
exceedingly interesting and well-sustained piece of alliterative 
prose—is one of the most famous of these works. It is over- 
whelmingly romantic: 


Who may not love Thy lovely face? What heart is so 
hard that may not melt at the remembrance of Thee? Ah, 
who may not love the lovely Jesu? For in Thee alone are all 
things gathered together that might ever make one man love- 
worthy to another ! 


For His beauty and His riches, His wisdom and might, His 
liberality and surpassing nobleness of birth, His graciousness 
and gentleness and kinship with all the children of men—for 
all these the soul is urged to choose Jesus as true lover. Is 
not He that keen warrior who did rob hell-house and deliver 
its prisoners, and brought them out of the house of death into 
His own jewelled bower, the abode ef everlasting bliss? The 
emotional warmth, the intimate sensibility and tenderness which 
throughout pervade the Wooing, have led some critics to believe 
it the work of a woman—most probably a nun consumed by 
love of the Heavenly Bridegroom. It would be vastly inter- 
esting to accept this theory; but internal evidence, as well as 
the almost unbroken custom of the age, militate against it. 
The work was designed primarily, not as a sentimental effusion 
but as a meditation upon the Passion; possibly for the use of 
some consecrated Spouse of Christ. And the conclusion very 
forcibly suggests the authorship of a spiritual director: 
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Pray for me, my dear Sister. ‘This have I written because 
that such words often please the heart to think upon our 
Lord. And therefore when thou art in ease, speak to Jesu 
and say these words: and think as though He hung beside 
thee bloody on the rood; and may He, through His grace, 
open thy heart to the love of Him, and to ruth of His pain.* 


Friar Thomas of Hales’ Love Rune is by all odds one of 
the most artistic and exquisite of these devotional poems. It 
possesses real imaginative and lyric value; but the length for- 
bids insertion in this present study, and no extract would be 
found satisfying. So as a final and thoroughly characteristic 
product of this union of romance and religion, let us consider 
the 





Oreitsun of Our Louerde. 


Jesus, true God, God’s Son! Jesus, true God, true man 
and true Virgin’s child! Jesus, my holy love, my sure sweet- 
ness! Jesus my heart, my joy, my soul’s healing! Jesus, 
sweet Jesus, my darling, my life, my light, my balm, my 
honey drop! Thou art all I trust in, Jesus my weal, my win- 
someness, blithe bliss of my breast! Jesus, teach me, Thou 
that art so soft and so sweet, and yet too so likesome and so 
lovely and so lovesome, that the angels ever behold Thee, 
and yet are never satisfied to look upon Thee. Jesus all fair, 
before whom the sun is but a shadow, even she that loseth 
her light and becometh ashamed of her darkness before Thy 
bright face! Thou that givest her light and hast all that 
light, illumine my dark heart. . . . Ah! Lord Jesus, 
Thy succour! Why have I any delight in other things than 
in Thee? Why love I anything but Thee alone? O that I 
might behold how Thou stretchedst Thyself for me on the 
cross! O that I might cast myself between those same arms, 
so very wide outspread! He openeth them as doth the moth- 
er her arms to embrace her beloved child. Yea, of a truth! 
And Thou, dear Lord, goest spiritually towards us, Thy dar. 
lings, with the same outspreading as the mother to her chil- 
dren. Each is beloved; each is dear; each places himself in 
Thy arms; each will be embraced. Ah! Jesus! Thy hu- 
mility and Thy great mercy! O that I were in Thy arms, 
in Thy arms so outstretched and outspread on the cross! 
And may any one ever hope to be embraced between Thy 


* Early Eng, Text Society Pub, Vol, XXIX.-XXXIV. 
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blissful arms in Heaven, unless He previously here hath cast 
himself between Thy piteous arms on the Cross? Nay, of a 
truth; nay, let no man expect it. Through this low em- 
bracing we may come to the exalted one. . . . O Loving 
Lord! he must follow Thy steps through soreness and sorrow 
to the abode of bliss and eternal joy. Let no man think to 
ascend easily unto the stars! * 


Thus the orison flows on—with the rhythmic rise and fall, 
the half-inebriating and mystic sweetness of an ever-swinging 
censer. And it is not the rapturous colloquy of some exalted 
saint or mystagogue. It is the prayer, nowise unique, of a 
nameless churchman—perhaps a busy bishop like the probable 
author of the Ancren Riwile, perhaps an obscure monk like 
Jocelin of Brakelond. The work does not seem to have been 
thought extraordinary by the scribe who handed it down to 
us; for the unfinished fragment of the Oretsun is tucked into 
the Lambeth MS. among a collection of homilies—in a strange 
handwriting, and apparently, Mr. Morris thinks, to fill up the 
remaining folios! 

Oh, yes; there is a vein of sentimentality through all these 
works. They are a little weak in the quality of artistic selec- 
tion; they sometimes offend our own fine sense of fitness; they 
are saturated with a curious sensibility which already tends to 
the fantastic, and threatens later to become morbid or meta- 
physical. But they teach us the meaning of Coventry Patmore’s 
strange arraignment, that not one really good prayer has been 
written by Catholic or Protestant since the days of the “ Refor- 
mation.” And they teach us the measure of a perfectly vital, 
unconscious, and untrammeled faith. 

For how unerring the poetic insight, through all this quaint- 
ness and naiveté—how ardent and intimate the union with God! 
No doubt we moderns have gained as well as lost by “grow- 
ing up,” by becoming critical rather than creative, and correct 
rather than spontaneous; still we have lost something. What 
are we to think of the mystical culture of England at a time 
when popular devotion was so clothed and crowned? And that 
was the England of pageant and miracle play; the England 
which had known Thomas a Becket and was soon to know 
Chaucer; the England wherein romance met and kissed religion 


* Early Eng. Text Society Pub, Vol, XXIX.-XXXIV, 
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—before the revolt of Wycliff, before the scourge of the Rose 
Wars, or the sophistication of the Italian Renaissance. 

Mr. George Meredith, that very modern and professedly 
“scientific” student of human nature, once remarked that “ lf 
we let romance go, we exchange a sky for a ceiling.” We 
shall never be able to let it go altogether, because it is as ele- 
mental as it is seemingly unreal; but we can, and do, push recog- 
nition of it from one field to another. We can build our walls 
so close and our ceilings so low that one student’s lamp shall 
pierce every inch of the darkness. But meanwhile the sky és 
above the ceiling, and our vision alone is restricted. If we wish 
our appreciation of religion to be vital, refreshing, inspirational, 
we shall do well to remember—as the saints have remembered 
and as the Church in her liturgies does remember—the high 
romance of it all. And if we would save that very human 
craving for romance from debasement and triviality, we must 
not divorce it utterly from spiritual ideals. The greatest motif 
in English literature (a Celtic motif as all the world knows) 
stands to-day as one immortal offspring of the union we have 
been considering. The mystic Quest of the Sangraal was the 
glorification and transfiguration of the romantic ideal. It be- 
queathed to us a wondrous and heart-subduing parable of life 
from the medizval viewpoint, and we ought to breathe a Deo 
gratias because it still abides in the consciousness of the race. 
Forgotten by many it may be, but not effete; undeciphered 
but enduring; the symbol of truths and aspirations too sublime 
for human utterance! 























ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 


BY FRANCIS AVELING, D.D. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


OR some days after his interview with Brother Tho- 
mas of Aquin, Arnoul remained quietly in the 
guest-house of the Cistercians; for he had at 
once betaken himself thither and craved the hos- 
pitality of the order, as much to avoid his former 

companions as to be near Father Anselm and Roger. It was 

a case of taking refuge in the nearest port from the storm that 

he instinctively realized would break as soon as his new reso- 

lutions became known. 

Sir Guy’s death had told. Where his life in the University 
had had all the effect of aging him without showing it, the 
sudden shock had thrown him back upon himself and developed 
the latent manhood that had been so rapidly growing to ma- 
turity. His youthful features reflected the intensity of the men- 
tal struggles through which he had passed; and, instead of a 
gay, careless boy, it was a sober and serious-eyed man who 
paced up and down the gardens by the Biévre in the company 
of his two countrymen. 

The story of Sir Guy’s murder had been told again and 
again, with all the variety of remembered details that the re- 
telling of a story brings. He had the whole sad series of events 
before his mind as if he had been an eyewitness of the trag- 
edy; and he brooded over it in a manner that was far from 
reassuring either to Father Anselm or to Roger. The former 
good man, having accomplished his sorrowful task of communi- 
cating the news, did his best to turn the lad’s mind from think- 
ing over-much of his loss, and to this end he spoke incessantly 
of his own future. Above all, he insisted on the kindly inten- 
tions of the bishop. 





* Copyright in United States, Great Britain, and Ireland. The Missionary Society of St, 
Paul the Apostle in the State of New York. 
VOL. LXXXVII.—2I 
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“A canonry, Arnoul! It is a thing to accept, without 
doubt!” 

“The bishop is kindness itself,’’ replied the lad, “ but I shall 
not take his canonry.” 

“And why not, Arnoul? ’Tis a good beginning, and you 
would have a career before you ready mapped out. Why! 
there’s no telling what you might not reach if you set your 
mind to it! It is the very thing Sir Guy would have wished 
for you.” 

Arnoul’s eyes swam. He remembered his brother’s great 
dreams and hopes, unfolded to him during those last days at 
Woodleigh. The astrologer’s head, too, seemed to nod up and 
down before his eyes and his metallic voice strike upon his 
ears: “Refuse nothing!” 

Even the good bishop— He could picture his jovial, kind 
face beaming with contentment at his own goodness in mak- 
ing such an offer. But, more than all, the words of Brother 
Thomas and the strong presence of Brother Thomas held him. 

‘* Nevertheless,” he repeated, “ I shall not take his canonry. 
It is like him to offer it to me; but I cannot accept it.” 

“‘ And what will you do then?” persisted Father Anselm. 
“What do you propose? Surely you are not thinking of join- 
ing us? How pleased Abbot Benet would be! Is that what 
is in your mind?” 

“No”; replied Arnoul. ‘I am not thinking of the religious 
life. I do not think I am made for that. I shall just go on 
studying until—until Father Abbot comes over in the spring; 
and then we shall see.” 

Poor Father Anselm was nonplussed. He could not realize 
the refusal of so good an offer as that of the canonry, and he 
was altogether at a loss to understand what he took to be sheer 
uncertainty and indecision on Arnoul’s part. 

Roger, on the other hand, did not try to understand. Per- 
haps in his stolid, faithful mind he knew better than Father 
Anselm what Sir Guy’s murder meant to the lad. But he drew 
him out and talked with him of his humbler friends in Devon. 

‘*Budd is quite well,’’ he said, in answer to Arnoul’s ques- 
tions. ‘“‘ But the goodwife has got pains in her joints, and can’t 
work as she could once.” 

‘‘ And the brothers at Holne and Brent?” 

“They are well, too. Only some of those at Brent Moor 
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have been moved. Brother Peter is at Buckfast now, and Broth- 
er Basil has gone back to one of the French houses.” 

“Old Brother Peter at Buckfast!” exclaimed Arnoul. ‘‘ Why! 
what will he do without his sheep?” 

“He will make a good death,” was the answer. Brother 
Peter is growing old, and can’t do his work upon the moors 
any more. So he has gone down into the valley to make him- 
self ready for his call.” 

From Buckfast they crossed easily to Woodleigh and Isobel. 
‘* Where was Isobel; and what was she doing now?” Arnoul 
asked with a sigh. 

‘‘Isobel? Why, Sir Sigar offered her a home at Moreleigh ; 
but she would hear nothing of it. Instead, she railed at Sir 
Sigar to his face. He took her curses meekly, and answered 
no word. She has gone away to Exeter, ’tis said; though I 
do not know, for she said nothing to me of where she was 
going.” 

‘Poor old Isobel,” sighed Arnoul. ‘‘ She is a good, faith- 
ful soul, and I can understand full well how she felt when Sir 
Sigar offered to help her.” His face went pale as he spoke, 
and his mouth was hard and stern. 

“Still, I think she might have gone to Moreleigh,” said 
Roger. ‘‘Had she gone it would have seemed a sign of for- 
giveness for Sir Sigar. Not that I forgive him!” he put in 
angrily. 

They spoke of all save of the Lady Sibilla. Arnoul could 
not bring himself to mention her. He was too distressed, too 
nervous to trust her name upon his lips when speaking with 
Roger or Father Anselm. Only, he pictured her alone in the 
great hall at Moreleigh, suffering silently for her father, gather- 
ing up her woes within her patient heart, sorrowing, perhaps, 
for him. 

Curiously enough, too, Roger never spoke of her. She 
seemed not to be part of that awful drama in which she must 
have acted. In not one of their conversations was her name 
so much as mentioned. 

So they continued, speaking of home and of all the dear 
friends of far-off Devon every time they talked together, until 
Arnoul, having composed his spirit in the retreat of the Ber- 
nardins, and conquered the first overwhelming wave of utter 
melancholy, went back again to his own lodging. . 
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The first persons he met as he made his way across the 
University were Maitre Louis and the alchemist, Barthelemy. 

‘Where have you been all this time?” asked the younger 
man, coming up to him. ‘‘What have you been doing with 
yourself? I have been hunting for you at your room and all 
over the place. They told me you had been called out of 
Julien’s the night you left me at Maitre Barthelemy’s house; 
and from that day to this no one has had a word from you.” 

The alchemist stood there, looking at him gravely. Arnoul 
saw that his fight hand was hidden in his breast. 

“There was news from home,” he made answer; “and I have 
been staying at the guest-house of the Cistercians with those 
that brought it.” 

‘So? I am glad, at any rate, that you are back again now 
from those sour-faced monks. But for this eternal dispute be- 
tween the friars and the University, there is nothing doing at 
all. Have you heard that Maitre William’s book has been de- 
nounced by the king? It is an infernal shame!” 

“No; I have heard nothing. What book?” asked Arnoul. 
“The famous one, I suppose?” 

“Yes; The Perils of the Last Times. These hypocritical 
friars are bent upon destroying St. Amour if they can manage 
it! King Louis has sent the copy on to the Pope to be con- 
demned. The Dominicans have him under their thumb.” 

“The king is quite able to take care of himself,” said Ar- 
noul dryly, “even if he has, as every one knows, a great es- 
teem for the friars. He is tired of all this strife and wrangling 
in his capital, and he is setting to work the right way if he 
sends the whole quarrel on to Rome.” 

“And that’s just what he is doing,’ Louis retorted angrily. 
“Why can’t we be allowed to settle our own affairs for our- 
selves? Already some of the friars have been summoned to 
appear before the Papal Court. But the University is prepar- 
ing a counter-move. Maitre William and his friends are not 
idle! The friars will laugh on the wrong side of their mouths 
when they learn what is afoot! They are going to Rome too, 
with Zhe Eternal Gospel in their hands. That will open the 
Pope’s eyes a bit, I fancy! What is more, they have found 
out who wrote the Introduction to that blasphemous work. 
Would you believe it? It was no less than Brother John of 
Parma himself. The late head of the Cordeliers! And, as 
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every one knows, the Introduction is as bad as the Gospel is, 
besides putting its depraved doctrines into a form that any one 
can understand. But come on with us to Julien’s and have a 
crack there! I'll tell you all about it.” 

“No, Maitre Louis; I’d rather not go to Julien’s now,” said 
Arnoul. 

‘*What’s come over the fellow?” asked Louis in astonish- 
ment.- ‘‘Not go to Julien’s? Why, my boy, you have practi- 
cally lived there for months past! What’s wrong with you? 
Come on, don’t be a fool! We are going, and your Jeannette 
will be there waiting for you! Come on, I say!” And he 
clapped him on the shoulder. 

Maitre Barthelemy had as yet said nothing beyond his 
greeting. Now, however, he joined his persuasions to those of 
Maitre Louis. He had been scrutinizing the lad closely and 
had come to the conclusion that something was amiss—what, 
not even his wonderful facility in judging expression could tell 
him. 
“Yes’’; he urged, “come with us to Julien’s! I also have 
somewhat to speak of. The horoscope, it seems, was wrong in 
one detail. It is now put right; and I would signify the dif- 
ference to you.” 

“No”; persisted Arnoul. ‘“I am on my way to my lodg- 
ing. I cannot come to Julien’s now.” 

‘*Cannot!” cried Louis. ‘‘What new fad is this? You are 
free to come and go as you please! Why won’t you act like 
a decent fellow and come with us when we ask you to?” 

“If you really want to know,” Arnoul replied, “I do not 
intend going to Messire Julien’s tavern any more. I have been 
wasting my time there these months past, as you remind me, 
and I don’t propose doing it any more.” 

“How now! What’s all this?” cried both men. “The fel- 
low is bewitched !” 

“You’re not caught by those accursed Jacobins, are you?” 
Louis asked suspiciously. ‘‘You’re not setting yourself up as 
too good for the likes of us? Tell me, Arnoul! What is the 
matter with you!” 

The alchemist’s solemnity was prodigious. He nodded his 
great, egg-shaped head slowly like a machine, and looked un- 
utterably sorrowful. “It is the moon in conjunction with the 
Tetractys!” he muttered to himself. 
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“No, Louis; I do not set myself up at all, though I con- 
fess I have made a great error in thinking so hardly of the 
friars. They have not got me in their power, never fear—or 
rather— But you would never understand; and I could not 
explain it to you. My only brother, Sir Guy, the priest of 
Woodleigh, is dead. That is the news they brought me.” 

Maitre Louis composed his features to an appropriate meas- 
ure of sympathy. He muttered a few words of condolence, and 
then begged the lad again to accompany them. ‘Surely it can 
make no difference—coming with us!” 

Here Maitre Barthelemy interposed. ‘So; the tidings were 
evil? I grieve with you”—how Arnoul hated the oily commis- 
eration!—‘‘ but it cannot affect your course! ’Tis written in 
the heavens! This brother, now—this priest of Woodleigh, Sir 
Guy—did he leave you any inheritance? Was he blessed with 
the goods of this world?” 

On Arnoul’s answering that Guy left nothing, the man 
seemed to lose interest. 

“No”; the lad continued, “Guy left nothing at all. He 
had nothing to leave. And now he is dead and I am alone. 
It changes everything for me. Perhaps you can see why I 
can’t go with you to Julien’s.” 

“‘No, we can’t”; was the blunt reply of Maitre Louis. 

The alchemist pursed his lips together. ‘‘Young man,” he 
said, “‘it is the lot of all men to die. What matters soon or 
late? Your brother has died to-day. ’Twill be your turn to- 
morrow. Therefore, enjoy yourself while you can. No death 
can matter to you but your own. Why, even I—unless I can 
wrest the hidden secret from the heart of nature—even I shall 
die! But while I live, I live! Come with us now and enjoy 
life while it lasts!” 

It had been the lad’s own argument. How he shuddered as 
it was thus baldly recalled to him! 

“No”; he reiterated, holding out his hand. ‘‘I go to my 
lodging. Good-bye, Louis! Good-bye, Maitre Barthelemy! 
Perhaps you will find that you were mistaken in me, and that 
I am not worth your friendship; but I am decided. I came 
to Paris to work, and if I have not worked yet, I am going 
to begin now.” 

The alchemist bowed gravely, holding out his left hand; but 
Maitre Louis turned angrily on his heel. As they separated 
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Arnoul heard his friend’s voice calling him a conceited ass, a 
hypocritical Jacobin, and, worse than all, a coward. This was 
the beginning of his trial. He had brought it upon himself. 
He deserved it. Therefore he threw his shoulders back and 
gritted his teeth, resolved to face it. 

But there was more in store for him. No sooner had he 
reached the street in which he had his lodging, than he per- 
ceived a familiar figure in front of him. There was no going 
back. Perhaps it was as well that he should get it over at 
once. It was Jeannette; and she had seen him. 

“Oh, Arnoul! Arnoul!” she cried. ‘‘ Where have you 
been all this long time? What did those men want with you? 
Here have I been waiting for you to come back ever since you 
left me on that dreadful night. Had you forgotten your Jean- 
nette ?” 

The tears almost trembled in the girl’s eyes, though there 
was but one contented smile of welcome for the lad’s return. 

“I feared all sorts of terrible things for you. The city is 
so disturbed! It is full of cut-throats! I have been so fright- 
ened, Arnoul! And no one knew where you had gone! ” 

How hard it all was, thought the lad. Here was the girl, 
who seemed to have a real affection for him, waiting for him 
at his very door, and welcoming him back! 

“I received news that my brother was dead,” he said simply. 

‘Oh! that’s all!” The girl drew her brows together care- 
lessly. “I’m sorry! But you’re back again now, so nothing 
matters much. We'll go over to Julien’s! Come!” And she 
made to take him by the arm. 

-Her heartless words made what he had to do less diffi- 
cult. 

‘‘No; I am not going to Julien’s now or any more, Jean- 
nette,” he said, drawing away from her. 

‘*What do you mean?” asked the girl blankly. 

‘What I say. I’m not going to waste any more time drink- 
ing and dicing and making love at the tavern. God knows, 
I’ve wasted too much there already!” 

“Not going to waste time drinking—and dicing—and making 
love?” she repeated slowly, with a pause between each word. 
“‘Have you joined the monks that you speak like that? What 
has come to you, Arnoul?” 

“Nothing, except that my brother is dead and I see that I 
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have not been living as I should— Now I intend to apply 
myself to study, and to make up for lost time.” 

The color came in the girl’s cheeks and her eyes flashed 
ominously. ‘So you will desert Messire Julien and us?” 

** Yes.” 

“And cut me adrift?” 

“I must be at my work, Jeannette.”’ 

“You mean to do this?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You accursed clerk!” she hissed at him, realizing that he 
intended to do as he said. ‘You {sneaking hypocrite! You 
are setting yourself up as a saint, when every one knows what 
you really are! How they will howl at you at Julien’s—the 
Boiteux and the rest! But you’re not going to desert us, are 
you? It’s not some other girl, who’s prettier than me?” she 
asked jealously. ‘Oh! Englishman—Arnoul! You cannot 
mean what you are saying! I have not understood you! I 
am dreaming! I shall awake! Oh, yes; I shall awake, to find 
you at my side once more!” 

‘* Jeannette! I must be honest! Can’t you see that it may 
never be again as it was? I—I am a clerk. And you— Just 
God! don’t you see how difficult it is for me to say it?” 

“But you are mine, Arnoul! Mine from the very womb of 
eternity! Of all the students in the University—of all the 
burghers of the town—I think but of you! Cast me not off! 
You are pledged to me! Oh, sacredest of ties!” 

He cut her short—brutally, finally. ‘‘ Girl,” he said, 
“you rave! I mean what I have said—every word of it. 
Never shall I go again to the wine-house! Never shall I— 
Pah! I have done with it! I break—I have broken with the 
life at Julien’s—with all those associates! I—” 

The girl was looking at him from under lowering brows, 
bitting her lips, her nails. Then, seeing the sternness and the 
careworn lines upon Arnoul’s face, and realizing he was in 
deadly earnest, she began to revile him again. ‘“‘A saint! A 
saint! A pretty saint you will make! Why! I remember when 
you struck Maitre Jacques—a clerk, too!—in a fit of rage. 
That’s nice work for a saint, isn’t it? Oh! you pig! You 
sneak! Yes; and how often have you.been blind drunk, I 
should like to know, pig? And your fine red cloak and your 
swaggering airs! Oh, no; you may discard me and you may 
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shun us all, but I’ll make you smart for it, my fine fellow! 
Oh, you disgusting pig! You cowardly clerk! You filthy 
saint |!” 

She was furious ; and Arnoul, white to the lips, knew that 
he deserved some, at least, of her railing. 

“Is it the damnable friars that have got at you and made 
you a saint? Oh! the friars with their baskets and their down- 
cast eyes, their drawling psalms and their pious speeches! A 
fine saint they’ll make of you! We are going to light a fire 
for the friars! I shall see you at the stake yet, saint! The 
professors won’t stand their sham humility any longer, and 
they’re going to bring the shavelings to their deserts! Oh, 
yes; accursed pig of a saint!” And she spat at him. 

He bent his head and listened to it all patiently, until she 
attacked the friars. Then—‘ Peace, girl!” he said. ‘‘The re- 
ligious are not for such as you or I to abuse.” 

But she continued, her voice ever growing louder, until a 
little crowd had collected in the narrow street and heads were 
poked out of the windows far above them. It was his hour of 
humiliation and must be borne.” 

“What is the matter?” asked one ill-favored hag of an- 
other. 

“How should I know, save that the clerk yonder is the 
Englishman who lodges with old Mother Evelinne la Boucele?” 
the crone replied. ‘‘ Let us cross over and ask Evelinne her- 
self. There she is at the door yonder. She is sure to know. 
It looks like some stupid row between the Englishman and a 
girl.” 

Old Mother Evelinne did not know what the cause of the 
trouble was, but she was well aware of the fact that Jeannette 
had been hanging about the place for days past. So she let 
her tongue wag, and the three old women wove the threads of 
scandal to their hearts’ content, while the girl screamed and 
swore and railed and cursed at the unfortunate Arnoul, standing 
pale and with bowed head in the middle of the gathering 
crowd. 

‘*Come now, Mistress! What’s all this pother?’’ asked a 
burly fellow as he shouldered his way through the throng of 
people. ‘ What’s the clerk been doing to you, that you scream 
like this? Shut your mouth, girl! Don’t you see it’s a clerk 
and an Englishman you're railing at? An Englishman—and 
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so am I! Hola, there! Maitre Arnoul of the English Nation! 
’Tis I, Gerard the German! Out of the way, you shrieking 
fiend! Out of the way there! Be silent! Get you gone!” 

The huge German turned his red face upon the crowd, 

swinging a cudgel above his head. ‘‘What are you gaping at, 
you moon-struck idiots?” he shouted. ‘‘ Have you never seen 
a clerk of Paris before, or a frenzied woman? Be off with you! 
Disperse! Clear the roadway! Jmstanter! Instantius! Instan- 
tissime ! Or I make my oaken stick crack upon your hollow 
pates!” 
The effect of his words was marvelous. The crowd, for the 
most part composed of women, melted into space. Even Jean- 
nette had paused in her cursing, and was making off down the 
narrow street before the fierce German’s threatening cudgel. 

“Aha! that’s right!” he said with a laugh. ‘‘ There they 
go, the rabble, and that shrill-voiced vixen with them. Come, 
comrade! What’s todo? Have you been lightening the wench’s 
purse? No? A little love affair, perhaps, gone awry? No? 
Then what the devil is it? She has fine eyes, your fair reviler! 
God’s Blood! I shall follow her myself and see where she is 
going! Nothanks, comrade! We of the English Nation should 
always stand together when the need may be! I have rid you 
of a shrieking termagant with glorious eyes. Perchance I can 
keep her in better fettle! I go to see! Farewell! Another 
time, perhaps, you will render me a service!” And he fol- 
lowed the retreating figure of Jeannette before it was lost sight 
of in the turning of the Tuileries. 

Arnoul, conscious of eyes looking down upon him from the 
windows, made his way towards his door; and, passing the 
three old hags who had taken refuge within it, he mounted the 
steps to his own chamber. He was humiliated beyond measure. 
Moreover, he was ashamed—thoroughly ashamed—of himself 
and the low part he had, perforce, had to play in the sordid 
quarrel. He cast himself down disconsolate upon his pallet. 
So, it was come to this, he thought. To be upbraided in the 
public street and cursed and spit upon! It was all his own 
fault. He realized it. But, oh! the ignominy of those bend- 
ing eyes, that common crowd! And he had brought it all 
upon himself! “Oh, Guy! Guy!” he thought within himself. 
“What can I do without you?” 

Then he lifted the reliquary from his bosom and prayed. In 
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all his drifting he had kept Sibilla’s gift, that splinter from the 
Holy Rood, upon his person. His prayer and his thoughts of 
Sibilla calmed him. Was he to find peace, now that he had 
broken with Louis and Maitre Barthelemy, now that Gerard 
the German had undertaken to deal with Jeannette? His mind 
ran on, humiliated and stunned, despairing and hopeful by 
turns. 

Below, the three crones discussed the tumult. ‘“‘ He has 
cast her off without doubt,’ said Ameline la Grasse. ‘‘ And 
she will have her revenge upon him for it. I saw it in her 
flashing eye.” 

‘“No, that’s not it’’; retorted Maheut la Bogue. “I know 
the girl well by sight. She is Jeannette aux Blanches Mains. 
Every one knows her. She is a public nuisance. I remem- 
ber—” 

“You are both wrong, I am quite sure,” spoke the lodging- 
keeper. “Maitre Arnoul is not the man to take up with a 
girl and then cast her off. I know him better. Who better, 
since he lives with me? Why, I charge him well for his lodg- 
ing and he pays regularly, never grumbles, mark you, nor 
threatens to call upon the Rector to lower my terms.” The 
three hags nodded in chorus. They well knew what that meant, 
for the Rector of the University had the power of adjudicating 
as to the charges of the lodging-house keepers and arbitrarily 
lowering them if necessary. 

‘* Still,” insisted Ameline, “ one knows these English. They 
walk about as if they owned the whole earth. The girl seems 
to be a good and pious child. She is a Parisian—no doubt of 
it. -Why should these foreigners come here to ride roughshod 
over our citizens, I should like to know? The English are the 
worst of the lot.” 

‘‘Nay, Mistress Ameline, I assure you you are wrong. The 
girl is well known. One only had to listen to her just now to 
know how pious she is. Ho! ho! she has set her cap at this 
Englishman; and, failing to secure him, she heaps him with 
reproaches and curses. Ho! that’s a new piety, that is! Don’t 
tell me!” 

You are a fool, Maheut, though you are my crony! I know 
better,” retorted Ameline. ‘‘ I know well what these English- 
men are. Have I not had lodgings let in the University for 
thirty years gone? Take my advice, Mistress Evelinne, and 
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get rid of the Englishman before you have further trouble! 
I know what I am talking about! Get rid of him, I say! 
Pitch him out—neck and crop!” 

‘*But I know quite well that he is quiet and peaceable here. 
There has never been a fracas before. He never brings crowds 
of rowdy scholars home with him as some of them do. I know 
it to my cost! The girl—what’s her name—Blanches Mains? 
She never came before till now.” ; 

‘Never mind, Mistress Evelinne! You know better than I 
do, of course! I who have had more scholars than both of 
you twice over! Still waters run deep, Mistress Evelinne! 
Depend upon it that your Englishman is not what you think! 
You will have trouble with him one of these days, never fear! 
Has he any money? Does he pay you well?” 

“T just told you that he pays regularly—or, that is, he 
did. He owes me now for a few weeks.” 

“What I told you! You will whistle for the good so/s 
Parisis/” 

“No, no; he will pay right enough!” 

“‘Go and ask him, then. If he doesn’t pay you, turn him 
out! I know these Englishmen! I know all scholars!” The 
old hag chuckled and showed her yellow teeth vindictively, as 
though she had a spite against all the clerks in the University. 
**Don’t tell me! I know them and how they live, from hand 
to mouth!” 

“But I tell you he has always paid—” 

“Go and ask for your money! Just look at his clothes 
and his face? I’ll warrant he has sold all he had to dine with 
Blanches Mains!”’ 

“Perhaps,” suggested Maheut, “‘ Ameline is right. She has 
experience—not that you and I haven’t experience too. But 
it’s as well to be safe. You had better go and ask him for the 
money.” 

The insistence of the two women impressed Evelinne more 
than their arguments. She began to waver; and when they 
had left, with a parting shot at clerks in general and Eng- 
lishmen in particular, she climbed up the stair to Arnoul’s 
door. As it was shut, the old hag listened prudently for a 
time, wondering what the Englishman was doing. Evidently 
he was not moving about or speaking to himself; but she man- 
aged to catch now and then a sound as of a low groan. That 
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was bad! Things went. wrong when one groaned! Mistress 
Ameline was possibly right. She would see! 

She thumped on the crazy door with her fist. It was not 
barred, and it sprang open as she touched it. There was Ar- 
noul sitting on his pallet with his head on his hands. He 
looked up suddenly. Could it be that Jeannette had come 
back again? No; it was only old Evelinne the lodging- keeper. 

‘‘T am come, Maitre Englishman,” she began, “ for the small 
matter of money that is owing me.” He put his hand to his 
empty purse; and then remembering that he had come away 
without thinking of asking Father Anselm for the money the 
Abbot had sent him, told the woman of his plight. ‘ You 
shall have it, Mistress,” he said, “‘ but not now. I have no 
money here to give you, but you shall be paid in full ere long.” 

“No, Englishman, I must have my money now. You must 
pay me at once! Here you’ve been away for days—I know 
not where—and you already owe me a good round sum.” 

‘* But, Mistress, I tell you I have no money now. I can- 
not give you what I have not got.” 

“Then you shall quit my house, you beggarly Englishman ! 
Here you have come swaggering about in fine clothes and 
dancing in and out; and now you refuse to pay a poor, hard- 
working woman her honest money.” 

“But I have always paid you, Mistress,” said Arnoul sadly. 
All his troubles seemed to crowd in upon him at once. ‘‘ And 
you shall be paid, believe me. Only I cannot pay you now.” 

“Can’t pay me? But you shall pay me!” she screamed ; 
and then, catching sight of the. gleam of gold and stretching 
out her bony fingers towards the reliquary. ‘‘ What’s that?” 
she cried. “That will do! Give me that! I will take that 
for your lodging!” 

But Arnoul snatched the relic from her grasp, springing up 
from the pallet bed. He would have parted with life itself be- 
fore he relinquished his relic. 

The woman came nearer, the greed of gold shining in her 
withered eyes, and strove to take it from him. He resisted her 
gently enough, for he was afraid to put forth his great strength 
and hurl the old crone from him. She had her hand now up- 
on his breast where he had placed the golden box. The touch 
was sacrilege; and he thrust her violently from him. Then she 
tried new tactics. Going to the window, she began to scream 
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for help in a shrill, quavering shriek. “ Murder! murder! 
help!” she cried. 

The lad realized that in a few moments the place would be 
full of heaven knew what sort of people; and without a fur- 
ther thought he left the room and tore down the stairs into 
the street. Evelinne was still shrieking from above. Good! 
She had not heard him fly. The crowd was gathering fast 
enough; but, since the shrieks still cut through the air, no one 
would dream of connecting them with him. He made off hur- 
riedly down the street, his hand clasped over his reliquary, 
making himself as inconspicuous as possible. 

When he reached the great street of St. Jacques he paused, 
standing irresolute, wondering what he should do. Where should 
he go? What was his next move to be? He felt desolate and 
lonely as he looked up and down the long, straight road. 
Though it was full of the hurrying forms of the scholars, he 
realized that he was one single unit out of touch with all the 
rest. He was an outcast, a man without a home, friendless and 
solitary. A revulsion of feeling swept over him, a great wave 
of disgust and loathing of himself. 

‘*Why, Maitre Arnoul, what are you doing here? It is an 
age since I have seen you!”’ A familiar voice broke upon his 
ears. 

“Doing? Nothing”; he answered wearily, turning to find 
Maitre Giles at his elbow. 

“Where are you going, then? And, good gracious! what 
is the matter with you?” asked Giles, looking in wonder at 
his white face. 

“I don’t know,” answered Arnoul blankly. “I have just 
been turned out of my room.” 

“Turned out? What do you mean? Why have you been 
turned out?” 

The clerk told his story simply and baldly, making no ex- 
cuses. He felt that he had to unburden himself to some one, 
even if it were Maitre Giles. When he had made an end Giles 
turned to him impulsively. For all his faults he was a kind- 
hearted fellow, and he saw the straits that Arnoul was in. 
Perhaps he thought there was a chance here of snatching a 
brand from the burning. “Come back again with me to St. 
Victor’s,” he said kindly. ‘‘ They will welcome you there, I am 
sure.” 
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But Arnoul hung back. It would be far more difficult to 
face the scholars he had left at St. Victor’s than to break with 
the companions of his extern days. It would be coming back 
like a beaten hound, tail between legs. 

“Come!” urged Maitre Giles. ‘‘We shall all be glad to 
have you back, you know. Of course you’ll feel a little strange 
at first, but that'll be over in a day or so. Have you left any- 
thing at your lodging ?” 

And learning that Arnoul had come away leaving clothes 
and parchments behind him, he added good-naturedly: ‘‘ That 
will be all right. You need not bother your head about them. 
I'll go and get them for you and bring them on to St. Vic- 
tor’s. As for the money—why, I'l] lend it to you. I'll see 
that the harridan’s paid. When I’ve finished with her she'll 
leave you in peace, I fancy! But you come along with me to 
the abbey now! Come back to St. Victor’s.” 

The little man passed his arm through Arnoul’s, and led 
him away unresisting. 

Such kindness! thought the lad brokenly. How he had mis- 
judged everything and every one! Here was Maitre Giles, whom 
he had disliked and despised asa man of no spirit, leading him 
back to the canons at the Abbey! 

On the way he listened to vivid accounts of the mental un- 
rest that was the one topic of conversation in the University. 
With tact Giles avoided speaking of himself; and by the time 
they had reached the gate of St. Victor’s, Arnoul began to feel 
more at ease and less fearful of the interview with the good 
canons. 

They passed together, arm-in-arm, into the monastery. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Although St. Victor’s, strictly speaking, belonged neither to 
the seculars nor to the friars, but to the canons, it was inevit- 
able that the strife that was so rapidly coming to a climax 
should make itself almost as profoundly felt within the walls 
that bounded the Abbey as in the greater University without. 
Arnoul, it is true, had set himself to work diligently at his in- 
terrupted studies, and was careful to fill up the time unoccupied 
by classes with the compilation of his notes or reading of texts 
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in the scriptorium. In thus occupying himself he found the 
best anodyne for his grief; and by degrees, as time wore its 
sharp edge away, he found himself taking up again the life of 
routine that he had lived before leaving the shelter of the mon- 
astery for the freer life of an extern student. Still he could not 
close his ears to the common topic of conversation. Canons and 
scholars alike were full of it. They had nothing else to talk 
about, and from morning until night they discussed the extra- 
ordinary state of tension that prevailed in the University. Al- 
though it was a body corporate, it was also in a remarkable 
degree composed of heterogeneous and discordant elements— 
elements that threatened at any moment to come into such 
acute conflict that no possible modus vivendi could be devised 
to keep them together even in appearance. The canons were 
as alive to the actual state of things as any one else; and the 
scholars living at St. Victor’s were naturally much exercised as 
to the issue of a struggle that had been maturing for years and 
was now coming to a head under their very eyes. 

Of the twelve public chairs, three only were in the posses- 
sion of the secular party. From this point of view the situa- 
tion was an intolerable one. The University had grown up 
gradually from the original nucleus of the Carlovingian schools, 
shaping itself naturally around the cathedral. It was, therefore, 
quite right and proper that the Mother Church of Paris should 
be represented upon the official teaching staff. Three chairs 
were obviously due to the canons of Notre Dame. That was 
clearly a fair arrangement, since the schools had begun there. 
But these interloping friars had captured too much. It was a 
crying abuse that they should have so many professors; and 
any means, fair or foul, were to be adopted in order to cure 
the evil and bring the preponderance of power once more into 
the hands of the secular clerks. 

On the other hand, there was the contention of the friars. 
The University was not a close corporation in the sense the 
seculars contended, but one in which merit came to the fore. 
Moreover, it was a papal University; and the friars were—it 
was well known—held in the greatest esteem by Pope Alexander 
as well as by King Louis. Why should a man be forbidden to 
hold a chair because he professed poverty or was a member of 
a religious order? Some of the most brilliant teachers that 
Paris had yet seen had been friars. Moreover, they were in 
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possession of the chairs; and possession is nine points of the 
law. 

But there was a further reason accounting for the strife 
that no one seemed to notice. To the clash of principles and 
the jealousies of the individual doctors might be added the 
vague, premonitory stirrings of a society that was about to 
underge a profound change. This war of factions in the Uni- 
versity of Paris in the thirteenth century was an expression, an 
indication, of a changing order of things. It was the struggle 
of old institutions against new ones, and its furthest reaching 
effects were to be the foundations of a new social order in 
Europe. Where the intellect of the University led the whole 
civilized world would follow. 

Living in the thick of it all, and hearing opinions expressed 
on every hand, it was practically impossible for any one to 
view the situation calmly and impartially. Opinion ran too 
strong, ideas surged too high, to make for impartial judgment ; 
and Arnoul, who had cast in his lot with the seculars before, 
now sided quite as strongly against them. Things moved quick- 
ly in those days—so quickly that before one had time to throw 
one’s thoughts and impressions into any clear or definite form, 
the premises had shifted and the conclusion drawn from them 
was found to be worthless. 

Brother Thomas of St. Jacques, whom he now knew, had 
taken the place in his esteem that Maitre Louis had formerly 
secured for William of St. Amour; and the scholars whose 
company he most frequented were as stout defenders of the 
friars as Louis and his little coterie were of the seculars. 

But his mind, notwithstanding that the air was full of it, 
was not altogether taken up with the dispute. He had obtained 
leave for Roger to come and live at St. Victor’s, in return for 
work that he would do for the canons; and never a day passed 
but the two were found talking together, their minds far away 
from Paris and its problems, On feast days they walked to- 
gether through the town, or out, through the gates, into the 
green fields, exploring. There was much of interest to be seen 
in this bustling hive of human life besides the townspeople and 
the scholars. There were other things than schools and pageants, 
brawls and religious ceremonies. There were the buildings that 
were springing up everywhere in wonderful profusion. There 
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was the great cathedral; and, though building operations were 
yet actually in progress there, its nave was undoubtedly one of 
the finest structures in Europe. The choir was hidden in scaf- 
folding, for the masons were at work upon it, and the south 
porch had not yet been begun. But the facade and towers stood 
up grandly, frowning down over all Paris, solemn and watchful. 
The placid stone saints gazed out from their niches in the 
arching doorways; and the stone kings looked down gravely 
from their twenty-eight pedestals upon the city over which they 
had ruled. It was a front solemn and grandiose, flanked by its 
two great towers, one on either side; a nation, a history, a 
theology, carved in stone; the life of a people caught up and 
crystallized for all time. No other age could have produced 
it, for it was above all things the expression of the age, satu- 
rated with mystical piety, heavy with national aspirations, som- 
berly religious, lightly speculative, intensely earnest, held and 
bound all together in the relentless logic of proportion and 
proper subordination, part to part. It was the ideal towards 
which the social restlessness strove; an ideal dreamt of and 
pondered upon and then carved out of the real heart-throbbings 
of souls and set up for all ages to gaze upon as the embodi- 
ment of the religion and patriotism of a bygone day. And 
inside the building, when the two Englishmen went up the 
steps and passed under the central portal, in the effulgence 
of its vast spaces, they saw the monuments and statues that a 
pious, if misguided, art had raised. At the eastern end the 
altar, one mass of golden reliquaries and shrines, one glow of 
color and jewelled splendor, caught and held the eye. The 
tall waxen torches rose from a wealth of gleaming metal and 
flashing stones. Roger wondered awe-struck and admired open- 
mouthed. There were people in the church, too—people mov- 
ing about and curiously examining the statues in the nave. 
Some workmen were setting a recumbent waxen effigy in its 
place. And there were people at their devotions, kneeling forms 
busy before one of the many shrines or the representation of 
a saint, people standing before the high altar, lost in medita- 
tion, people leaning against pillars and gazing about them. All 
the while a monotonous chant fell upon the ear. The canons 
were singing their office in the distance. 

There were other buildings, too, to see: abbeys and prior- 
ies, churches and palaces, besides the beauty of the country- 
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side, when one left the walls of University or town behind and 
rambled far out into the fields and woods along the river. 

Thus Arnoul found time to guide Roger through town and 
city, visiting and explaining to the open-mouthed man of Dev- 
on all that there was to see in Paris. And Roger took it all 
in, in a stolid kind of way, sharpening his wits slowly and ad- 
ding by degrees to his native shrewdness the astute outlook 
that comes from living among men in large cities. But the 
two were never happier than when talking of home, speaking 
of the old and golden days, and making the loved ones live 
once more in their conversation. 

By this time Arnoul had received from Father Anselm the 
money that was to carry him on until Abbot Benet’s next visit 
in the spring. It was not much; but it had sufficed to pay all 
his debts, and leave him with a little in hand; enough, if he 
was careful, and after all there was no need for him to be ex- 
travagant, to last him well into the next year. 

But while he was thus doing his utmost to retrieve what he 
had lost in the matter of his studies and living over with Roger 
the happy days of his boyhood, events were crowding thick and 
fast upon each other’s heels in the University. Brother Thomas, 
though Arnoul had visited him more than once since he had 
returned to St. Victor’s, never alluded in any way to the state 
of things in the schools. He gave himself up entirely to the 
matter in hand, helping and advising the lad to the utmost of 
his power; and he had the satisfaction of seeing that his kind- 
ness and good advice were bearing fruit. 

Arnoul had settled down quietly to as studious and as 
peaceful a life as the distracted condition of things would per- 
mit. Only Brother Thomas had his fears—though he never 
made them known to the boy—that such an even tenor would 
not last. His resolutions were bound to be put to the test 
sooner or later. He would come across his old associates. He 
would find a loathing of a regular and ordered life grow up 
within him, an overwhelming desire to go back to his former 
way. So he encouraged Arnoul to come to him and gave him 
what help he could, preparing him and strengthening him fora 
future storm of temptation and difficulty that he foresaw would 
rage in the lad’s soul. 

The spring had lengthened out into summer when the first 
crisis made itself felt. They were standing, a party of the 
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scholars of St. Victor’s, in the abbey gardens, discussing the 
latest turn of events. 

“So, they’re going to move at last,” said Maitre Giles, with 
the air of a man who has much knowledge in reserve and is 
quite ready to impart it to all and sundry. ‘So, they’re going 
to move at last.” 

“No; what’s the latest?” 

“You know King Louis sent the Peri/s to Rome?” 

“Pah! That’s stale news! Why, one knew that weeks ago!” 

‘And the Pope will examine it.” 

“So it would be supposed,” said the scholar superciliously. 
“Why do you think that the king sent it otherwise? Tell us 
something fresh!” 

“Well, no one knows what the decision will be. The regu- 
lars are confident of a condemnation and the seculars just as 
sure of—” 

‘Oh, come! We all know that. If you have no better 
things to tell us, we might as well—” 

““Don’t you be too sure! You Sententiarit are always in 
such a hurry! That is a vice of young men! If you'll only 
listen, I’ll tell you all about it,’’ drawled the first speaker. 

“What is it then?” 

“Giles has found out something. He’s a regular ferret!” 

‘Boh! I don’t believe he knows any more than we do!” 

“Give the man a chance to speak!” 

‘‘As I was saying,’’ Maitre Giles resumed, leisurely address- 
ing the little crowd of scholars. “As I was about to explain, 
when you interrupted me, they are going to move at last.” 

‘‘ And what have they been doing, I should like to know?” 

“You said that before!” 

““Who’s going to move?” 

“Will you keep silence? I say they are going to move. 
Who? Why, the friars of course, you booby! Who else? 
Haven't they been patient enough and for long enough, I should 
like to know? Haven’t they endured all that flesh and blood 
can stand for months past? Well, they are going to fight now 
—fight with a vengeance; and, if I mistake net, they are go- 
ing to win too.” 

“Fight ?” 

“How can they win against the University ?” 

“They won’t win! Why, they’ve got the best logicians of 
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the world against them. What can they hope to do against 
St. Amour?” 

“So? They’ve got the logicians, have they? What of - 
Maitre Albert? What do you say to Brother Thomas?” 

“But the case is tried at Rome, isn’t it? What’s the good 
of the ponderous Albert or even young Aquinas, if they’re not 
there?” 

‘You go too fast, my friend! The book is to be examined 
at Anagni, not at Rome, in the first place. Our Holy Lord 
the Pope is at Anagni. And Master Albert is at Anagni too. 
Perhaps you didn’t know that, eh? So is Brother Bonaventure, 
the new Franciscan general. Is that news to you?” 

“ That’s better!” 

“Why didn’t you say so at once?” 

“How can a man say everything in one breath?” asked 
Maitre Giles. ‘‘Give me time and I shall tell you all.” 

“Well tell us then. What’s going to happen? What’s the 
new move? Anything will be better than this perpetual bick- 
ering.” 

' Arnoul had pricked up his ears when he heard the name of 
Brother Thomas mentioned. He edged through the little knot 
of Sententiarit and Biblici closer to Maitre Giles. 

‘You must understand,” continued that worthy, “ that when 
the libel was taken by the two doctors of the king to our most 
Holy Father the Pope Alexander, he caused it to be examined 
by his cardinals.” 

** And they have condemned it?” asked one of the Sen- 
tentiarii eagerly. 

“How could they have condemned it before they had ex- 
amined it?’ retorted Maitre Giles magisterially. ‘‘ You young 
men are altogether too quick. You jump at conclusions. Now, 
you ought to be aware that the reading of such a book requires 
time. The cardinals—I have heard that there is a commission 
of four appointed—are even now reading it. But that is not 
my news. There’s much more than that. You remember the 
council of bishops assembled here this spring?” 

“Of course we do!” 

“How forget it?” The two provinces of Rheims and Sens 
—fourteen bishops at least.” 

**Weren’t they a fine show, with all their attendants and 
trappings?” 
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“‘ Never mind the show,” continued Maitre Giles imperturb- 
ably. ‘‘You know what they did?” 
“Held a provincial council, of course. What else would 


they do?” 


“A great deal else. They tried to settle this dispute.” 

“We know that!” 

“That’s not new!” 

‘*Get to the point, Maitre Giles!” 

“I’m getting to the point, if you will only wait abit! You 
know that William stayed for the council, though he had just 
been named canon and ought by rights to have gone to take 
his stall at Beauvais? You remember that he was ready to ac- 
cept its ruling and justify what he had preached and taught 
concerning the friars? Well, it all came to nothing, because 
Brother Humbert, the General of the Preachers, refused to abide 
by its decisions and referred himself and his cause to the Pope. 
And then King Louis sent St. Amour’s book to Rome by the 
hands of Maitre Pierre and Maitre Jean?” 

“Yes, we know all that.” 

‘Well, here’s something you don’t know; Brother Hum- 
bert made off as fast as he could for Anagni, where Pope Al- 
exander now is, to look after the matter himself. He has kept 
Master Albert there for a year now, nearly, because he foresaw 
the struggle that was coming. Brother Bonaventure is there, 
as General of the Cordeliers; and now—it’s the very latest 
news—they have sent for Brother Thomas too. Don’t you see? 
There’s bound to be a battle—a big battle; and the strongest 
and ablest men of the two orders are being mustered on the bat- 
tle-field. What foresight! What diplomacy! If they had tried 
to fight it out here the contest would have lasted through an- 
other thirty years of squabbling and bickering. We’re too hot 
here—right in the middle of it all! Now, don’t you understand ? 
They’ve shifted it all to the Roman Court. They’ve taken it to 
the Pope, who is directly over the University, and they’re go- 
ing to have a settlement once for all. You'll see, they’ll come 
back with their chairs confirmed to them, stronger than ever. 
And the strongest weapon they have to fight with is that book 
of St. Amour’s. Mark my words! You'll see that I am right! 
And you won’t have to wait very long to see, either!” 

Arnoul edged up quietly to the speaker. 

“Is Brother Thomas going to leave Paris?’ he asked, al- 
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most in a whisper. It meant so much to him to know that 
the strong presence of the gentle friar was near at hand. 

“Oh! ’tis you, Arnoul. Yes; he is certainly going to set 
out for Anagni.” 

“Does he \go at once? ” the lad asked again, in a still lower 
tone of voice. 

““ Why, what’s the matter, Arnoul? Of course he leaves at 
once—within two days, I heard.” 

‘‘And I never knew,” murmured the Englishman to him- 
self; but not so low that the sharp ears of Maitre Giles did not 
catch what he said. 

“And why should you be acquainted with the fact, I should 
like to know, Arnoul? The news is not known in the Univer- 
sity yet. I had it from—but what matters where I had it? It 
is true enough, at all events. Don’t look so down-hearted, 
lad! What difference can it make to you? Brother Thomas is 
a great man, but he is not the only one in the University— 
nor the only friar, for the matter of that!” 

“Oh! I can’t explain it all, Giles! Brother Thomas has 
been so good to me. He told me to come and see him when- 
ever I wanted to.” 

Maitre Giles pricked up his ears. Here was treasure trove. 
A familiar with one of the leading characters in the great 
drama that was about to be played at the Papal Court! Arnoul 
was at once invested with a new importance in his eyes. He 
had not known of his intimacy with Brother Thomas of Aquin, 
for Arnoul, in this, had been reticent. His friendship with the 
professor of St. Jacques was almost too sacred to be spoken of. 

‘*‘ Come,” said Maitre Giles to the lad. ‘I have no more 
news. Let us walk up and down the cloister! So you know 
Brother Thomas well, Arnoul ?” 


' . “Well? No, Giles; but he has been very good and kind 


to me in my trouble.” 

“Why, how did he know anything about it?” 

“I went to him,” answered the lad simply, “ when I heard 
of Guy’s death. You yourself had told me so much about him 
in the old days that, when I was in trouble, I thought of him 
almost at once.” 

“And did he speak to you of the state of the University ?” 

“No, Giles; he said nothing of himself or of the troubles 
in Paris. Only he listened to me and gave me help. It seemed 
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as though he had only me to think of. He gave himself up so 
entirely to my poor affairs.” 

“So you know nothing from him about this crisis ?” 

“Nothing, Giles.” 

“Still, you have formed an opinion of the man? What do 
you think of him?” 

“And what is my opinion worth, Giles? You know him, 
too, or you ceuld not have made such an impression upon me 
that, when I was in sore trouble, I went at once to him.” 

“No; I have never even spoken to Brother Thomas,” said 
Maitre Giles grudgingly. ‘‘I have heard of him, of course,” he 
added quickly; ‘‘ and I have formed my opinion from what I have 
heard. But spoken to him, no—that is, only once. I remember 
taking an objection to him after one of his classes to be solved.” 

“And he explained it for you?” 

“Te.” 

‘And spoke to you as if there was nothing in the whole 
world but you and your objection?” 

“Vea.” : 

“‘That was like him. I went to him when Father Anselm 
brought me the news of Guy’s death. I told him all—al] there 
was to tell of myself. And he saved me from myself. Giles, 
but for Brother Thomas, I don’t know where I should be now.” 

“No; you don’t say so,” said Maitre Giles. ‘“‘ What a sly 
fellow you are, after all, to be in hand and glove, as it were, 
with so great a personage as Brother Thomas, and never say a 
word of it to any one, not even to me!” 

‘“*What was the use, Giles, of speaking of it? But your 
news upsets me dreadfully. It really does. I must go at once 
to St. Jacques and see him.” 


“But he’ll never see you now! Just think how busy he 


must be if he is to set out to-morrow!” 

“Still, I shall go. And I think he won’t leave Paris with- 
out seeing me. I hope not at any rate. Good-bye, Giles, I 
shall go at once.” 

The great door of the friary had not ceased resounding to 
his knock when the old porter opened the grille. 

**So it’s you here again,” he muttered, unfastening the bolts. 
‘One might have known you would be turning up like this as 
soon as the good news got abroad. You come to see Brother 
Thomas? Well, he can’t see you. He is busy.” 
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“Oh, Brother! Do ask him if he can spare me just a 
moment.” 

“It’s no use,” grumbled the porter, stumping off down the 
corridor. ‘“‘Why, every one in Paris wants to see Brother 
Thomas to-day. How can he find time to see everybody, I 
should like to know? No; the Englishman will have to wait 
till he is back again.” 

But he returned, none the less, in a few moments, to tell 
Arnoul that the brother would receive him, and at once. 

Thomas of Aquin was alone in his cell. There was no trace 
of disorder in the room, no sign of haste or flurry in its occu- 
pant. On the contrary, Brother Thomas was as calm and as 
tranquil as ever, his cell exactly the same as when Arnoul had 
last entered it. As a matter of fact, the great teacher had 
given his lessons as usual, as though nothing had happened, 
had interviewed his visitors, and was in the act of preparing 
his matter for the morrow’s lecture, when Arnoul arrived. 

“Ah, my child; so you have learnt that I am ordered to 
Italy ?” 

“Yes, Brother; ’tis that that brings me here at this hour. 
I heard that you were to leave to-morrow, and came at once. 
What am I to do when you are gone, Brother, without your 
support and help?” 

“Do? Why, my child, what you have been doing these 
weeks past.” And Brother Thomas smiled encouragingly. 

“Still, Brother, it will be hard. It has been hard; but it 
will be all the harder when you are gone. I have so learnt 
to count upon you.” 

“There is some one else on whom you must count, now 
more than ever, my child, if you would be steadfast. What 
help I have been able to bring to you has been but little. 
We must all lean upon Him. When you are happy, my son, 
pray, and thank God for your happiness. When you are in 
trouble, pray again. And, above all, when the trial is sharp- 
est, pray—pray fervently. It is by prayer alone that we con- 
quer.” 

“But when you are gone, Brother—” 

‘‘God remains, my son. Put your trust in Him. He will 
not fail you.” 

“And yourself, Brother ?” 

“I am ordered to appear before our Holy Lord the Pope. 
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‘Lo, Thy enemies, O Lord, and they that hate Thee, have 
lifted up their head. They have taken evil counsel against Thy 
people and consulted together against Thy saints.’” 

‘‘To defend the religious, Brother?” 

“Yes, my son; we are compassed about and pressed upon 
every side. Here, in the University, we are made the butt of 
coarse wit and bitter words. We are persecuted and set upon 
by the ungodly.” 

“Ah, Brother! who does not know it? That accursed 
Canon William—” 

“Peace, my son! Do not curse that misguided man. Pray 
for him rather, that he may cease to persecute the children of 
God.” 

“But he is accursed for his treatment of the religious, 
Brother! ” 

' “Who are we to judge, my son?” We are not all perfect. 
No, we are far from perfect. ‘Love your enemies,’ we are 
bidden.” He rose to his full height, the very embodiment of 
tranquility of soul and peace of mind. What were these squab- 
bles, these underhand sowings of discord, these overt attacks 
upon all that he held most dear, to the mind of Thomas of 
Aquin? He rose above them, superior to them, untroubled by 
them. It was the first, and indeed the only occasion upon 
which he ever spoke of them to Arnoul. 

‘“My son,” he said tenderly, thinking once more of the lad 
and his troubles, ‘‘I leave to-morrow. Put all your trust in 
God, and when I return I shall find that all is well with you. 
But be on your guard; and pray for me and the mission I 
have to do. May the Lord have you in His keeping, Arnoul! 
In all your works and ways may He watch over you and 
protect you!” 

He signed the lad’s forehead with the cross, and Arnoul 
left him sadly, wondering why so great a strength and conso- 
lation should have been vouchsafed to him for a time only to 
be withdrawn while he still had so much need of it. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 














“WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR?” 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 


I, 


ey CERTAIN lawyer asked Christ what must be done 
a, to possess eternal life. Our Lord asked his ques- 
tioner to quote the written law: ‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart : 
~<es and thy neighbor as thyself.” Christ said: “ This 
do and thou shalt live.” But the lawyer asked: ‘‘Who is my 
neighbor?”’ In reply to which question Christ told the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. The wounded man needed mercy; the 
Samaritan saw him and showed mercy. This was neighborly 
relation in Christ’s sense. “Go thou and do likewise.” As 
these words fell from the lips of Christ, an abiding law was 
promulgated which should have force wherever the name of 
the Savior is honored throughout the earth. 

The practical Christian must know who is his neighbor; and 
the definition must be organized into his intellectual equipment, 
just as the corresponding impulse to mercy or charity must be 
developed in his character as part of the working force of 
normal Christian life. A Christian is not free to have or not 
to have neighbors. The definition of neighbor is strictly and 
literally a mortgage on the Christian’s property, as it is a claim 
on his time and energy. 

That one must understand the place of neighbor in the 
whole process of spiritual life is beyond question. But much 
real confusion may be felt in attempting to find out who is 
one’s neighbor and what is the neighborly service called for. 
Many circumstances of varying value are to be weighed over 
against one another; questions of prudence, comparison, and 
discrimination are constantly arising; methods are challenged; 
and the merit or demerit of recipients of charity is constantly 
a source of worry to the good neighbor. Changing social con- 
ditions modify standards, and thus the thoughtful Christian is 
puzzled. He turns in serious doubt and asks, as did the lawyer: 
“Who is my neighbor?” 

When the lawyer asked, he said: ‘‘ Who is my neighbor?” 
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When Christ answered, He pointed out the man toward whom 
the Samaritan should be neighbor, emphasizing the outgoing and 
not the incoming relation. ‘ Which of these three in thy opinion 
was neighbor to him that fell among robbers?” The lawyer 
answered: “He that showed mercy to him.” Christ then said: 
“Go thou and do in like manner.” The lawyer was sent to be 
a neighbor, to show mercy. 

In order to fix our definition of neighbor, we must find 
those who need mercy; we must understand the kind of mercy 
needed; and intelligence must guide us in so serving that our 
mercy is in fact mercy. Where there are thousands and even 
tens of thousands who need mercy, and where there are hun- 
dreds and thousands to show mercy, system is necessary if re- 
sults are to be expected. We are confronted by a puzzling 
paradox in modern society: the nearer we come to each other 
locally in modern cities the more we seem to be estranged 
from one another in mind, emotion, and interest. Our neigh- 
bors are not our neighbors. An occupant of a flat in an apart- 
ment house which contained forty-two families once remarked: 
**IT have lived here four years, and if I were leaving to-day, 
there is no one to whom I could say good-bye, except the ele- 
vator boy, so complete is the isolation in which we live.” If, 
then, one’s neighbor is not he who lives “next door,” as the 
phrase is, where is he to be found? What is he to do who, 
seeking to obey his Christ, desires to be a neighbor to those 
who need mercy? The answer leads us to a review of social 
conditions and to the analysis of many features of social rela- 
tions, all of which should be understood, if we would meet the 
Christian obligation of mercy, intelligently from our standpoint 
and wisely from the standpoint of those whom we serve. 

Undoubtedly the reader thinks of the poor alone as those who 
need mercy. The sinful rich, the erring mighty, the ignorant 
and blundering high in station, may and do need service, but 
we are debarred from offering it. Poverty is looked upon as 
symbolizing all weakness. Associated with it are disease, poor 
judgment, credulity, disintegration of the home, wrongdoing. 
We chide the poor drunkard, but never feel called upon to 
advise the rich drunkard, although his case is far the worse. 
The poor wife cannot cook, and we complain; the rich wife 
cannot cook, and we accept the fact as proper. The rich man 
spends evenings at the club, and the poor man at the saloon; 
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but it is only to the latter that we direct attention. By com- 
mon practice, then, we turn to the poor, the abject, the weak, 
as those who need mercy. This narrows the field, but still 
leaves it broad enough to test the Christian spirit of society. It 
is unfortunate that accidental differences of wealth, learning, 
culture, and power have so warped men’s conceptions of social 
relations that this whole duty of charity is understood as re- 
lated to the poor alone, while in the nature of the case it ought 
to be a basic human relation deeper than any artificial dis- 
tinction among men. 

A general tendency is found in modern cities toward choice 
of the same neighborhood for residence by those in like cir- 
cumstances. The aim seems to be to live in the neighborhood 
rather than to have the neighbors. Neighborhood is nowadays 
accepted as a symbol of one’s wealth, notable change in in- 
come usually causing a similar change in residence, Except- 
ing the lowest helpless class, which is the victim of necessity, 
and the highest satiated class, which is the victim of oppor- 
tunity, occupants of any givenneig hborhood look down with 
indifference and upward with hope. $500 incomes, those of 
$1,000, $2,000, $3,000, and $5,000 tend to locate in certain 
neighborhoods which are easily recognized. Obvious modifica- 
tions are, of course, to be recognized; but the tendency is 
undoubted. 

As a result of this trend, one’s neighbor is largely like 
oneself. Those of approximately equal strength and weakness 
live near each other. In the very poor sections of a city, all 
have need of mercy and few in the neighborhood can show it; 
in the better sections, all might show abundant mercy, while 
few need it in material ways. The ordinary course of daily life 
does not lead the strong into the sections where the weak live ; 
hence one may, if one is not interested, pass years without 
seeming to meet an acute case of misery which demands relief. 
The Good Samaritan who aided the wounded man, “‘ came near 
him” and “seeing him” was ‘moved to compassion,” and 
‘‘going up, took care of him.” The social separation of classes, 
the resulting narrowness of sympathy and view of spiritual 
duty, are such that one can easily miss the whole thought and 
service of one’s neighbor and not be reminded of it. When we 
live in classes, our social experience is mainly with those of our 
own kind. Now only heterogeneous social experience is repre- 
sentative. Touch with one class is narrowing; touch with all 
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classes enables us to understand the spirit and the precepts of 
Christ. Those who have forgotten the corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy, might for experiment’s sake if for none other, 
memorize them again and attempt to execute them in their 
neighborhood, if picturesque illustration of the observation 
made is needed. If the Samaritan had heard that some one 
had, somewhere on the road, been wounded, he might not have 
shown mercy. If he had not come near, he would not have 
been moved to compassion. If statistics had been brought, 
showing the numbers killed each year by robbers, possibly the 
cold equilibrium of his dull emotions would not have been dis- 
turbed by a single heart-throb of sympathy. 

It may be remarked that, although we live in classes, sepa- 
rated in association, sympathy, and interest, nevertheless informa - 
tion is spread so quickly that we may know, if we wish, quite 
as directly as though we lived next door, all that we need to 
know about misery and need. The fact is true, but its influ- 
ence is seriously modified. First, among the well-to-do the 
extent of actual ignorance of the life conditions of the very 
poor is almost incredible. It is astounding that in this day of 
congested cities, universal reading, penny papers and magazines, 
that the upper classes can be as ignorant as they are of the 
facts and processes of misery, of ‘‘ adversity so lengthened out 
as to constitute the rule of life.” Second, the amount of misery 
or the number of cases actually needing attention or relief that 
one may find every day, if one open one’s heart to the work, 
is such, that one might die of nervous prostration in a year if 
one spent emotion and gave time to every case. One is easily 
an extremist in matters of charity, giving either too much or 
too little of heart and time to the work. There is the milk- 
man, for instance, who delivers milk to us before daylight in 
winter; or the salesgirl who waits on us in the great store, 
looking thin, dragged, weak; or the ten-year-old messenger 
boy who delivers a message at midnight; or the motorman on 
our street car. The care of each of these, and many more, 
might interest benevolent persons indefinitely and completely 
absorb them. Hence one drifts into the feeling that one may 
safely take only a speculative interest in the hundred instances 
of need of neighborly service brought to one in daily life; that 
one can save one’s nerves only by not individualizing the needy 
and weak. Third, as a result of this attitude and of the enor- 
mous numbers of weak, helpless, blundering, unfortunate men, 
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women, and children in our cities, we drift into the habit of 
thinking of them as impersonal masses rather than as individuals 
with souls and feelings and hopes; with sorrows and pains and 
griefs. Just as the leaf is lost to sight in the foliage of the 
forest, the individual is lost to sight in the mass of poverty 
and degradation of which he is part. One reads of slums, of 
the city poor, of tuberculosis among the poor, of infant mortal- 
ity in the tenements in summer; but the mind rests in the 
impression of masses, and no emotion big with determined sym- 
pathy and throbbing with impatient eagerness to bring relief is 
awakened. Yet in the presence of an individual case of misery, 
the average man will act quickly and generously—such is the 
difference between the mass and the person. Dickens gives us, 
in Hard Times, this impressive description of the thought as it 
was worked out in the mind of his heroine: 


For the first time in her life, Louisa had come into one of 
the dwellings of the Coketown hands; for the first time in her 
life, she was face to face with anything like individuality in 
connection with them. She knew of their existence by hun- 
dreds and by thousands. She knew what results in work a 
given number of them would produce in a given space of 
time. She knew them in crowds passing to and fro from their 
nests like ants or beetles. But she knew from her reading in- 
finitely more of the ways of toiling insects than ot these toiling 
men and women. 

Something to be worked so much and paid so much, and 
there ended; something to be infallibly settled by laws of 
supply and demand; something that blundered against those 
laws and floundered into difficulty; something that was a 

* little pinched when wheat was dear and overate itself when 
wheat was cheap; something that increased at such a rate 
of percentage, and yielded such another percentage of time, 
and such another percentage of pauperism ; something whole- 
sale, of which vast fortunes were made; something that oc- 
casionally rose like a sea and did some harm and waste 
(chiefly to itself) and fell again; this she knew the Coketown 
hands to be. But she had scarcely thought more of sepa- 
rating them into units than of separating the sea itself into 
its component drops. 

But further. Not only do great impersonal masses of varied 
weakness and helpless misery leave us unmoved to aid, but they 
mislead us into an attitude of indiscriminate blame of them. 
When a strong man lives among strong men, it is easy for him 
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to misunderstand the weak man who lives among weak men. 
The assumption is widely accepted that, as one captain of in- 
dustry expressed it, ‘Any man of fair intelligence, honesty, and 
integrity’ can climb up. Or to put it as Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son once did: “If men are poor to-day in this land, it is either 
because they are incapable of the work which is waiting to be 
done, or are unwilling to accept the conditions of the work.” 
One result of such impression, which might in fact be accepted 
as in a sense true, is a tendency toward indiscriminate blame 
of the poor, with no sense of responsibility for their condition. 
And this tone of condemnation stifles many an impulse to ser- 
vice. Dickens again expresses well the thought, referring to 
the walk of Gradgrind and Bounderby through Coketown. Af- 
ter the teetotal society 


showed how the workers would get drunk, the chemist and 
druggist showed that those who did not drink took opium, 
and the jail chaplain showed that they resorted to low haunts, 
then the two named could show that these same people were 
a bad lot altogether, gentlemen; that, do what you would 
for them, they were never thankful, gentlemen; that they 
were restless, gentlemen; that they never knew what they 
wanted ; that they lived upon the best, and bought fresh but- 
ter, and insisted on Mocha coffee, and rejected all but prime 
parts of meat, and yet were eternally dissatisfied and unman- 
ageable. 


To set in its proper light this tone of condemnation, it seems 
apropos to quote ‘_Hawthorne’s sympathetic lines written after 
inspecting the condition of the poor in London: 


I {never could find it in my heart, however, utterly to con- 
demn these sad revellers, and should certainly wait till I had 
some better consolation to offer before depriving them of their 
dram of gin, though death itself were in the glass; for me- 
thought their poor souls needed such fiery stimulant to lift 
them a little way out of the smothering squalor of both their 
outward and interior life, giving them glimpses and sugges- 
tions, even if bewildering ones, of a spiritual existence that 
limited their present misery. The temperance reformers un- 
questionably derive their commission trom the Divine Benefi- 
cence, but have never been taken fully into its counsels. 


It will be seen then that the relation of the well-to-do to- 
ward the poor is far from simple. The weak, those needing 
mercy, are massed in sections of our cities through which 
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usually the strong have no occasion to go. They impress the 
strong, who feel no responsibility toward them, as impersonal 
masses. When thought is given to them, many combine all of 
the weak into a blameworthy mass. When, however, we begin 
to individualize the weak, and to take an interest in those whom 
the course of day brings to our notice in some way, such as 
waiters, drivers, messenger boys, salesgirls, workingmen, the im- 
pulse that leads one to take an interest in any one, impels to- 
ward interest in all, with the result that many are inclined, in 
self-defense, to shut out all and confine their charity to money. 

But, moreover, there is among the weak who need mercy, 
particularly among the most deserving, a marked shrinking 
which leads them to be secretive to an almost exasperating 
degree. Not a little ingenuity must frequently be exercised 
in finding out the condition of such a family without giving 
offence. Together with this secretiveness, which by making 
neighborly service more difficult, gives excuse to those who neg- 
lect it, there is a habit of bad judgment found which often 
foils the best-intentioned friend of the poor. Their love of 
gaudy things, their joy at a bargain to be paid for by install- 
ments in which they get things that they do not need, their 
_ persevering and joyous stupidities, are a trial, and yet, who 
shall say how wrong they are? Human nature is the same 
perverse, repellent, attractive, baffling thing in all social circles. 
The poor have their standards, tastes, comedies, tragedies, as 
we have. Possibly a grave error was made when we first 
thought or spoke of the poor as the poor. Human nature has 
hardly sanctioned the classification. Hawthorne saw correctly 
when he spoke of “‘the code of the cellar, the garret, the com- 
mon staircase, the doorstep, and the pavement, which perhaps 
has a deep foundation in natural fitness as the code of the 
drawing-room.” 

When the Christian looks about in modern society, then, to 
find his neighbor, he is confronted by a very complex social 
situation. It requires wide knowledge of varied facts, deep 
spiritual sympathy and strong conviction of the reality of 
Christ’s will, to find out definitely and with satisfying concrete- 
ness who is one’s neighbor, and wherein consists the neighborly 
service that Christ asks. In the face of these and many other 
social facts and impressions the Christian race has not devel- 
oped as many strong who will show mercy, as it has weak who 
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have need of it. There are not enough “big brothers” to go 
around. We have a relatively small number of valiant work- 
ers who give time, energy, and sympathy to the work of re- 
lief. We have a larger number—though at best far from a 
noble majority—who will give money, if nothing more, to bring 
relief to the weak. 

Even the fragmentary charity that money is, is far from 
creditable to a robust Christian race. It is in too many in- 
stances a compromise between conscience and preference. But 
much money given in charity is not spontaneously given. The 
bargain idea has entered into it extensively. In the charity 
ball, money is raised for noble purposes; but there is an in- 
congruous combination effected when the gay and well-dressed 
and well-nourished must have pleasure out of the money that 
is destined to procure help for the suffering and the hopeless. 

The merchant who gives a percentage of his sales on a 
given day to charity, the organization that conducts a fair to 
raise money for good works, the publication of names of donors 
to charity funds—all of these proceedings are sad revelations 
of the low level to which the motives of a Christian genera- 
tion have fallen. It is not much in keeping with the steward- 
ship notion of wealth; not much in harmony with the thought, 
so aptly expressed at the World’s Parliament of Religions, that 
“we do not own our wealth. We owe it.” 

Of course one should not forget the colossal sums spent 
annually in the total in all forms of charity. But this large 
financial point of view is not to the present purpose. The 
standpoint of the individual Christian is kept in mind. We go 
back in spirit to the Jawyer who asked Christ ‘‘Who is my 
neighbor?” and the question forces itself upon us insistently: 
“To whom should I be neighbor?” In view of the amazing 
complexity of the problems of poverty, and of the manifold 
relations in which the individual is found, in presence of social 
processes which separate us from the weak as a class, massing 
them until everything that might individualize them or establish 
hope in their surroundings, is eliminated from their lives, the 
question of defining and locating neighbors not only does not 
cease to be important, but, on the contrary, becomes the more 
important because of these very circumstances. 

As far as one may venture to analyze values as they appear 
in the teaching of Christ, it seems that unity among men was 
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nearest to His heart. Emphasis constantly rested on the things 
in which men are alike, while the things in which they are 
unlike were very frequently passed over. Christ prayed for 
unity with explicit words: He represented it as a real spiritual 
asset for His followers. He saw the varied human inclinations 
and impulses that threaten unity, deprecated them and taught 
the cultivation of such as tended to establish and protect the 
unity among men which was so near to Him. He sets forgive- 
ness over against resentment; humility over against pride; to 
love of power He opposes love of obscurity; against selfishness 
He places service. Out of this basic thought of unity among 
men, based on the essentials in which they are alike, is de- 
rived the thought, the law of neighborly service. The strong 
love and serve the weak, because Christ desires it, and Christ 
asks it because of the deep spiritual unity and the bond of 
sympathy which exists between them. Hence the essential 
element in the neighborly bond between strong and weak among 
Christians is not that the former gives food and clothes to the 
latter, but it is rather that understanding, personal touch, hu- 
man association are found between them. It may be said that 
cripples and orphans and diseased have civilized the Christian 
world as they Christianized the pagan world. Their presence, 
once Christ gave to every one of them, down to the meanest, 
an infinite value, invited the development of the traits which 
most honor the race. And in a similar way one may say that 
the manner in which the diseased, the orphan, the awkward 
and helpless enter the individual’s sympathy, indicates the man- 
ner and the degree of Christianization of his life. 

In the face of this view, mere money charity shrinks into 
diminished dignity, even when most freely given, if it alone is 
given. But given in response to urging, to begging, to the 
promise of an evening’s enjoyment, given with prospect of having 
name and amount heralded to the town, money alone given in 
such a manner seems almost a mockery. 

The Christian Church can render no more valuable service 
to-day than to awaken a keen sense of social responsibility in 
the individual. It should furnish him with a definite and con- 
crete understanding of neighbor, expressed in modern homely 
terms, and finally make faithful service of neighbor one pledge 
of eternal life. In a future article some of the social relations 
on which such definition might be based will be discussed. 











YORK. 


BY ELLIS SCHREIBER. 


HE legendary history of the city of York, famous 
for its magnificent Minster, quaint streets, great 
gateways of bold architecture, and as being the 
most ancient metropolitan see in England, be- 
gins with the statement of the historian Geoff- 

rey of Monmouth, who attributes its foundation to Ebrancus, 

a king in Britain. This king, or rather chieftain, is said to 

have reigned about the time that David ruled in Judea, and 

on returning victorious from an invasion of Gaul, to have 
built the city, calling it after his own name Caer-Ebranc, the 

City of Ebrancus. However that may be, it is certain that, 

prior to the coming of the Romans, the city known by that 

name was the chief town of the British in the north, and be- 
longed to a hardy race called Brigantes, who under Caractacus 
made the last important stand against the invaders. After the 
second campaign of Agricola in A. D. 79, when Caractacus was 
captured and the tribe completely conquered, Ebranc passed 
into the hands of the Romans; by them it was called Eboracum 
and became the military capital and center of their power in 

Britain. ; 

The original Roman city was rectangular in form and of 
considerable dimensions. It is supposed to have been laid out 
in imitation of ancient Rome, on the east bank of the River 
Eure, now known as the Ouse. A temple to Bellona was 
erected there as well as a Pretorium, where the emperors re- 
sided, for Eboracum was honored by the rulers of Rome. The 
first imperial visitor was Hadrian in 120; the Emperor Severus 
died in the city in 211. He had come over with his sons 
Caracalla and Geta, a large army, and the attendance of his 
whole court. His time was mainly spent in reducing the trou- 
blesome Britons to submission. During the residence of the 
court, Eboracum attained its highest splendor. The frequent 
visits of tributary kings and foreign ambassadors who came to 
pay their allegiance to Rome, besides other distinguished per- 
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sonages, caused it to be unsurpassed among other cities of the 
world; so much so that it came to be called Altera Roma. 
The imperial palace is supposed to have occupied the ground 
on part of which Christ Church now stands, that edifice being 
designated in ancient charters as ecclesia Sancte Trinitatis in 
curia Regis. 

Nearly a century after the death of Severus, on the division 
of the empire between Galerius and Constantius Chlorus, Britain 
fell to the share of the latter, who fixed his residence in York, 
where he died two years after his arrival. His son and suc- 
cessor, Constantine the Great, was immediately proclaimed 
Emperor by the army at York, where he was at the time of 
his father’s death. This event is commemorated in one of the 
stained glass windows in the Guildhall. Constantine directly 
left for Gaul, and with his departure the history of York during 
the Roman occupation, which had lasted nearly four hundred 
years, ceases to be important, the troops being gradually with- 
drawn from the country. Archeologists have discovered many 
and manifold Roman remains in and about York at different 
times; the “‘ multangular tower,” now much dilapidated, is in 
itself a notable evidence of their settlement there. 

The city of York was frequently assailed and suffered con- 
siderably during the successive struggles between the Britains, 
Saxons, and Danes. In 521 King Arthur kept Christmas in 
York; this is said to have been the first celebration of that 
testival in England. He also rebuilt the churches of the early 
British Church, then in ruins, having been destroyed by the 
Saxons, who were enemies of Christianity. It was for their 
conversion that Pope Gregory sent St. Augustine to Britain. 
Early in the seventh century Eboracum underwent a change. 
By the Saxons it was called Euro vie, a name probably bor- 
rowed from its situation on the River Eure. When this ap- 
pellation was contracted to its present form is uncertain. 

Historians assent that about the year 180, when Christian- 
ity in England was quite in its infancy, King Lucius established 
the metropolitan see at York. This probably was annulled dur- 
ing the Roman occupation, but it is certain that after the con- 
version of Edwin, King of Northumbria, the city was in 624 
erected into an archiepiscopal see, of which Paulinus, the first 
missionary from Rome who preached the Gospel in Northum- 
bria, was made archbishop. In addition to this, Edwin con- 
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stituted York the metropolis of his kingdom. Edwin had mar- 
ried Ethelburga, daughter of the King of Kent, who had been 
converted by Augustine, and Paulinus was her chaplain. From 
this time dates the foundation of the cathedral. We have it 
on Venerable Bede’s authority that on the site of the wooden 
chapel in which Edwin was baptized by Paulinus, he erected a 
large and more noble basilica of stone, dedicated to St. Peter; 
but the work was suddenly interrupted in consequence of an 
attack of the Britons under Cadwallo in 633, when the king 
was slain. The building was allowed to decay until it was re- 
stored by Oswald, Edwin’s successor; it was continued on its 
original lines by Wilfrid, the third primate, and his successors 
until the Norman conquest. 

In the meantime York, under Archbishop Egbert (from 730 
to 766), became a most celebrated center of learning, and reached 
its height under Alcuin, the greatest scholar of his age, called 
the “ Glory of York.’’ To him was entrusted the care of the 
schools, which attained such fame that youths of noble birth 
from all parts of the country and of the continent came thither 
for instruction. Egbert also repaired, in 741, the ravages caused 
by fire to the cathedral, which is described by Alcuin as ‘‘a 
most magnificent basilica.’’ York suffered severely under the 
rule of the Danes, who settled there and made it a seat of com- 
merce. It is said to have been thronged with Danish mer- 
chants about the year 990. 

In 1050 the Abbey of St. Mary was founded by Earl Sivard, 
of whom it is related that finding his last moments approaching, 
he called for his armor, shield, and battle-ax, and sitting erect 
on a couch with his spear in his hand, lamented his fate in not 
dying on the battle-field, and awaited the coming of death as 
became a warrior. 

In 1068 William the Conqueror captured York and built a 
castle there. The following year, however, the last great attempt 
to dispute his power was made by the Danes. To prevent the 
assailants from occupying the city the garrison fired the houses 
in the suburbs, and this fire, being fanned by a high wind, 
quickly became a devastating conflagration, in the midst of which 
the Danes entered and put to the sword the whole Norman 
garrison. In this fire both the cathedral and the famous library 
of Egbert were completely destroyed. In the following year 
William re-captured the city, and in revenge for the loss of his 
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army, burnt the city and depopulated all the country between 
York and Durham. The historian asserts that ‘there perished 
in York, on this occasion, about 100,000 human beings.” 

The city gradually recovered in the two succeeding reigns. 
Archbishop Thomas, of Bayeux, rebuilt the cathedral, and the 
city continued to advance in prosperity in spite of many attacks 
from the Scots. In 1088 William II. laid the first stone of a 
large Benedictine monastery, which was dedicated to our Lady. 

During the reign of Stephen a terrible fire broke out, which 
destroyed the cathedral, the monastery, and several parish 
churches, with a great part of the city. In 1175 Henry II. 
held in York one of the councils which afterwards were called 
Parliament, and which were summoned to meet in that city until 
the time of Charles I. On this occasion Malcolm, King of Scot- 
land, paid homage to Henry in the cathedral, in token of 
which the Scot deposited upon the altar his spear, breastplate, 
and saddle. In the reign of Richard I. the fury of the popu- 
lace was excited against the Jews for having mixed with the 
crowd at the coronation; they were terribly persecuted through- 
out the country in all the big towns, and York was by no 
means behind the rest, many being massacred there. In the 
meantime it is pleasing to note that certain portions of York- 
shire were reclaimed from their wild state, and the inhabi- 
tants instructed in the faith wherever the Cistercians and the 
other orders settled. The celebrated Cistercian Abbey of Foun- 
tains, near Ripon, was about this time founded by a band of 
monks from the monastery of York, whence the relaxation of 
discipline led them to depart as has been already stated. 

- The subsequent history of York records no important event 
until the insurrection, known as the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” 
took place. This was consequent on the dissolution of the 
monasteries, the demolition of ten churches, and the wholesale 
appropriation of ecclesiastical revenues and valuables by Henry 
VIII. This rising was soon suppressed, the leader being hanged 
upon Clifford’s Tower in York. In Elizabeth’s reign another in- 
surrection occurred to restore Catholicism in the north, under 
the leadership of the Earl of Northumberland. It ended in 
discomfiture. Northumberland was beheaded at York and his 
head placed on a pole over Micklegate Bar, where it was left 
for two years, as a warning to other insurgents. 

The Minster, rebuilt by Archbishop Thomas, and finished 
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in I100, was, as we have seen, destroyed by an accidental fire 
in 1137. It remained in a desolate state until Archbishop 
Roger rebuilt the apsidal choir and crypt in the latter half of 
the next century. Subsequent archbishops added other por- 
tions to the structure, the last of which, the southwest tower, 
was erected by a layman, the treasurer of the Minster. On 
the 3d of February, 1472, the building being completed as it 
now stands, was re-consecrated, and that day was thenceforth 
observed as the feast of the dedication. 

The Minster did not suffer much during the Reformation. 
It was, however, partly destroyed by fire in the last century. 
In the night of the 2d of February, 1829, consternation was 
excited by the sight of flames issuing from the roof. This was 
the act of a man, afterwards proved to be mad, who having 
concealed himself behind a monument after the evening service 
of the preceding day, set fire to the woodwork of the choir, 
and the whole of the beautiful tabernacle of carved oak, the 
stalls, the pulpit, the organ, the roof, were completely con- 
sumed, the east window being saved with difficulty. The build- 
ing was restored at the cost of £65,000. 

The two transepts, besides the crypt, are the oldest por- 
tions of the present structure. They belong to the best years 
of Early English. The south transept has a distinctive fea- 
ture in its magnificent rose window, while the north transept 
is adorned by a series of beautifully carved lancet windows, 
known as the Five Sisters, from a tradition that they were the 
gift of five sisters who themselves designed the colored glass, 
which is preserved as when first inserted, and is greatly ad- 
mired by able judges. 

In both the east and west aisles, and in the Lady Chapel, 
are some noble monuments, which happily have escaped the 
destroyer’s hand; these were erected to the memory of the most 
celebrated archbishops of the see. That of Archbishop De Grey 
(1255) is one of the earliest examples of canopied tombs in exist- 
ence. The effigy of the prelate rests beneath an elegant canopy 
supported by ten light and graceful columns with flowered capi- 
tals. Of all English chapter houses that of York claims to be 
unrivalled. The date of its erection is supposed to be about 
1320. In a niche above the portal is a figure of our Lady 
with the Divine Child, mutilated by the relentless hand of the 
iconoclast. Each bay of the building contains a lofty window 
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of great beauty, the glass of which is of the time of Edward 
II. Below the east window are forty-four canopied stone 
stalls; the sculpture of these is worthy of close study, the 
details are said to be unsurpassed by any other sculpture of 
the period either in England or on the Continent, a fact ex- 
pressed in the Latin couplet inscribed in Saxon characters near 
the entrance door: 


Ut Rosa, Flos Florum 
Sic est Domus tsta Domorum. 


Which may be rendered thus: 


‘As is the rose the flower of flowers 
So of houses is this of ours.” 


The nave is, with two exceptions, the longest in England; 
it is also one hundred feet high. The vestry and record-room 
contain many valuable and interesting curiosities. Amongst 
these is the Horn of Ulphus, fashioned out of an elephant’s 
tusk, curiously carved and polished, and ornamented with gold 
mounting. It is a relic of ancient art, and forms the title 
whereby the Chapter still hold several of their estates. Ul- 
phus was son-in-law to Canute, and lord of a considerable part 
of East Yorkshire. To prevent the two sons from quarreling 
over their inheritance, he vowed he would make them equal, 
and going to the altar of the cathedral, filled the horn with 
wine, and drank it off; he then dedicated all his lands to God 
and St. Peter, thus disinheriting all his family. The Mazer 
Bowl, or Indulgenced Cup of Archbishop Scrope, is also pre- 
served here. It is a bowl of dark wood, with a silver rim and 
three cherubs’ heads serving as feet; round the rim is the fol- 
lowing inscription: 


Richarde arche-beschope Scroope grant unto all those that 
drinkis of this cope XLti dayes to pardon. 


The reason why an indulgence was attached to this bowl is 
not recorded. Certainly few indulgences are so easily gained; 
if so it seems at present, how much more so in the days when 
the penances enjoined upon misdoers were far more severe, and 
indulgences had to be earned by good works. For the souls 
of those whose remains rest within this noble sanctuary con- 
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siderable sums were bequeathed for Masses which are now di- 
verted to very different uses; for instance, Queen Philippa, the 
consort of Edward III., gave five marks and five nobles, no 
small sum at that period, for requiem Masses in perpetuity for 
the soul of her son, Prince William de Hatfield, who died at 
York and is interred in the Minster. The equivalent of this 
sum is still paid to the dean and chapel out of the rectory of 
Hatfield, and serves to maintain them in luxury. 

The Minster is in the form of a cross. Two towers with 
pinnacles flank its western front; in the center is a large tower 
with two fine perpendicular windows on each side; a beauti- 
fully perforated battlement runs round the top. The whole 
forms a splendid structure, of which York may well be proud. 

Another distinguishing feature of the town are the Bars, or 
Gateways, of which there are four principal ones, and two 
smaller, still in a state of excellent repair. The streets leading 
to them retain the name of Gate, from the Danish gazéa, a road. 
Micklegate Bar is the largest of these; it consists of a massive 
square tower built over a circular arch, with embattled turrets 
at the angles, the two on the front being ornamented with stone 
figures in the attitude of hurling stones at an invading enemy. 
On the top of this gate the heads of traitors used to be ex- 
posed, especially during the Wars of the Roses. The head of 
the Duke of York, after his execution in 1460 was fixed there, 
surmounted by a paper crown, “that York might overlook the 
town of York,” as was mockingly said. But when Edward IV. 
entered the city after the battle of Towton, and beheld the 
sight, he was filled with indignation, and ordered five noble 
prisoners to be beheaded, that their heads might replace that 
of the duke. 

Near the Multangular Tower, which formed one of the de- 
fences of Eboracum at the time of its occupation by the Ro- 
mans, are the remains of St. Leonard’s Hospital, which was a 
secular institution for the relief of the sick and needy. It has 
been described as one of the most ancient noble foundations 
of the kind in Britain. Its origin is ascribed to King Athel- 
stane, who, on returning from a successful expedition against 
the Scots in the early part of the tenth century, saw in the 
cathedral of York some poor but pious persons who devoted 
themselves to works of charity; whereupon he gave them a 
piece of land on which to erect a hospital, besides the munifi- 
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cent grant of twenty sheaves of good corn out of the produce 
of every hundred acres of land in the archbishopric of York. 
The building was under the nominal headship of the king 
until its suppression in the sixteenth century. 

Within the same grounds are also the ruins of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, the Benedictine monastery above mentioned, which was 
the most important and wealthy seat of the order in the north 
of England. This house, as well as the Cistercian Abbey of 
Fountains, which from the humblest origin grew to be a large 
and flourishing community, shared the fate of other religious 
houses at the time of the Reformation. 

Yet the religious life was not destined to become extinct 
within the walls of York. Not long after the dissolution of one, 
another abbey of our Lady was to rise phcoenix-like from its 
ashes. The Institute of Mary, inaugurated whilst the persecu- 
tion of Catholics still raged fiercely, was founded by Sir Thomas 
Gascoigne in 1677. A house and garden were purchased for its 
members on the spot where the present convent stands. This was 
the only religious house of women which remained in England 
during the dark days of persecution, a fact that gives to it no 
slight interest and endows it with prestige in the eyes of Catho- 
lics. It was the only place where, until almost the commence- 
ment of the last century, it was possible for the sisters and 
daughters of our forefathers to fulfil their vocation, and conse- 
crate themselves by vow to the special service of God, without 
at the same time exiling themselves from the land of their birth. 
It was, moreover, the only place in England where, at that sad 
epoch in English history, young girls could receive a solid Chris- 
tian- education which inspired them with courage to cling stead- 
fastly to the faith then proscribed, and for the sake of that faith 
to endure contempt, persecution, and death. The convent at 
York became a center and headquarters for the Catholics of the 
north of England, and much that country owes to those trained 
within its walls, and also to those who trained them. No one 
could then enter a religious house, or pursue therein the call- 
ing of a teacher, without incurring the most serious personal 
peril, at the risk of life itself. 

York has been most fortunate in the number of illustrious 
personages it has given both to the Church and to the State. 
One of the earliest eminent men who first saw the light within 
its walls was the Emperor Constantine the Great. Flaccus Al- 
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banus, a pupil of the great ecclesiastical historian, Venerable 
Bede, was also one of her sons. But above and beyond all 
others of whom the ancient city may be proud, are the white- 
robed army of martyrs who won their palms within its time- 
honored precincts. 

The ancient faith was adhered to with greater fidelity in the 
northern counties than in any other part of England, and no- 
where was the new teaching opposed with more force and de- 
termination than in Yorkshire. Subsequently to the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, which cost the lives of many good nobles and staunch 
Catholics, Henry VIII., ostensibly for the better administration 
of justice in the northern counties, but really for the forcible 
suppression of the old religion, instituted a “‘ Council of the 
North,” composed of the bitterest enemies of Catholicism. This 
council, the acts of which are spoken of with horror by even 
Protestant historians, held its sittings in St. Mary’s noble abbey, 
from which the monks had been ejected. The President, Lord 
Huntingdon, aided by Sandys, the “coarse and miserly ” Arch- 
bishop of York (as Dr. Jessopp terms him), hunted out and 
persecuted the unhappy recusants with relentless fury, casting 
them into York prison, whence many were led out to the scaf- 
fold. Hugo Taylor, the first priest executed in York under the 
new and severer laws of Elizabeth’s reign, headed the glorious 
list of martyrs, and not a few, both priests and laymen, fol- 
lowed in his train. Amongst these Mrs. Margaret Clitheroe, the 
‘* Pearl of York,” deserves special mention. The charge brought 
against this woman, whom her biographer describes as young 
and good looking, intelligent and wise, an exemplary wife and 
mother, was that she had harbored a priest, the penalty for 
which at that time was death, and had refused to purchase her 
life by assisting once at the Protestant service, an act then con- 
sidered as tantamount to apostasy. 

The daughter of one of the York sheriffs, she was brought up 
as a Protestant, but was converted after her marriage. Although 
her husband was bitterly opposed to the Catholic faith, she 
contrived to have Mass said secretly in a house adjoining her 
own. Betrayed to the authorities by a Flemish boy whom she 
had taken into her household out of charity, she was thrown 
' into prison, and condemned to one of the most cruel of deaths, 
that of having a sharp stone placed under her back whilst she 
lay prostrate on the ground, and heavy stones heaped upon her 
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chest, to no less than eight hundred pounds in weight.* This 
she endured with perfect fortitude, her last words being: ‘‘ Jesus, 
Jesus, have mercy upon me!” Her agony lasted a quarter of 
an hour, until her ribs breaking under the pressure, her soul 
was set free. Her body was cast into a muddy pond, whence 
it was withdrawn six weeks later by some pious Catholics and 
reverently interred. To their surprise no sign of decomposition 
was found on it. A hand of the Venerable Martyr is preserved 
in a rich reliquary in St. Mary’s Convent, York. 

Her children followed in the footsteps of their heroic mother. 
Anna, the eldest daughter, although only twelve years old, was 
maltreated and actually imprisoned because she would not bear 
witness against her mother, and refused to listen to Protestant 
preachers. Later on, to evade the coercion exercised to com- 
pel her to apostatize, she fled from her father’s house; we hear 
of her as again imprisoned, a girl of eighteen, for “‘ causes ec- 
clesiastical.’”” She contrived to escape to Belgium, where she 
took refuge in an Ursuline convent. Two of her brothers, edu- 
cated at Douai, became priests; the elder entered a religious 
order, the younger after his ordination returned to York, and 
there exercised his sacerdotal functions in secret until he was 
arrested, imprisoned, and ultimately banished from the country. 

Less than three months after Mrs. Clitheroe’s execution, an- 
other victim of persecution suffered martyrdom in York, a priest 
of the name of Hugh Ingleby, who had studied and been or- 
dained in Rheims. He was a young man of great zeal and pru- 
dence, much beloved by the citizens amongst whom he labored. 
One day he was leaving the city, disguised as a peasant, ac- 
companied by a Catholic gentleman of good position who es- 
corted him beyond the gates, and before turning back stopped 
a few minutes talking with him. Neither of the two remem- 
bered that they could be seen from the windows of the archi- 
episcopal palace; and in fact two of the archbishop’s chaplains, 
looking idly out, had their suspicions aroused by observing that 
the gentleman at parting took off his hat repeatedly and bowed 
with a respect strangely out of keeping with his companion’s 
beggarly attire. They instantly made inquiries, and discover- 
ing that Ingleby was a priest, caused him to be apprehended 


* This verdict was all the more barbarous, as Mrs. Clitheroe was soon to become a 
mother. Even the ancient Romans, notorious for their cruelty, abstained from putting to 
death any woman in that condition, 
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and cast into prison. On double fetters being placed on his 
ankles, it is related, he smilingly said: ‘‘I am only too proud 
of these boots!” And when sentenced to death he exclaimed: 
“* Credo videre bona Domini in terra viventium,’ and his coun- 
tenance beamed with such joy that when leading him back to 
prison the warder, an austere Puritan, could not restrain his tears. 

In the same year another priest, John Finglow, who also 
had been ordained at Rheims, and immediately after had re- 
turned to his native city to give spiritual aid to his oppressed 
fellow-Christians, won the martyr’s palm at York. Four years 
aiter his return he was apprehended and thrust into a dark 
dungeon in the Ousebridge, Kidcote, as the prison by the bridge 
was termed. Father Morris in his TZvroubles of our Catholic 
Forefathers (III. 324) relates the following incident concerning 
his incarceration there: ‘In the cell above his the daughter of 
a high-born lady, Francesca Webster, was enduring the pen- 
alty imposed for hearing Mass. Having discovered who was 
beneath her, she succeeded in making a hole in the floor of 
her cell by means of which some light was let into his dark 
prison, and she could enjoy the consolation of conversing with 
him. She also let down a blanket to protect him from the 
cold. When charged with this act she acknowledged it boldly, 
even boastfully, and was consequently removed to the prison 
of York Castle, where her mother was confined. Both these 
noble women bore their sufferings with heroic fortitude, en- 
hanced as those sufferings were by the tidings of the father’s 
apostasy. When God took her pious mother to Himself, Fran- 
cesca besought of God the grace to quit this evil world and 
enter His presence above. Her prayer was granted; a month 
later she expired in the prison after a short illness, borne with 
exemplary patience.” 

In October of the same year a gentleman of York, Robert 
Bickerdike, was arraigned before the magistrate, charged with 
refusing to attend the Anglican service, and having helped to 
maintain a priest. The latter charge was founded on the as- 
sertion of two young men that they had seen him drinking beer 
in the company of a priest, and concluded that he had paid 
the cost for both. This was considered sufficient cause for con- 
demning him to the gallows. He was not allowed to speak 
in his own defence, and accordingly his innocent blood was 
shed without the gates of York. 
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The following month witnessed the martyrdom of another 
priest, Alexander Crowe. He was arrested whilst baptizing an 
infant, and sentenced to be hung, and drawn and quartered, ac- 
cording to the barbarous custom, before life was extinct, for 
high treason. He suffered on St. Andrew’s Day, and like that 
Apostle rejoiced to lay down his life for the faith. 

On the very next day a layman named Langley was led 
to the same gallows, charged with having harbored a priest. 
The accusation could not be proved, but his response that he 
regretted not having entertained the servants of God more fre- 
quently and in greater numbers, and thanked God for letting 
him die in so good a cause, exasperated the council to such an 
extent that they forthwith sentenced him to death. His daugh- 
ter showed herself worthy of such a father. On his arrest she 
and her husband fled from York but soon returned, in order to 
alleviate the sufferings of her imprisoned fellow-Christians by 
liberal alms, and to ask their prayers, as she was in delicate 
health. 

One day on leaving the prison she was arrested, and as she 
refused to attend the Protestant service she was cast into pris- 
on, where she contracted a fatal malady in consequence of the 
close confinement and vitiated air. ‘‘ The day before her death,” 
Father Grene relates, “‘she was heard to address her father, 
and beg him either to stay with her or take her away with 
him. One of the bystanders said: ‘Here I am, what do you 
want?’ She replied: ‘I am not speaking to you, but to my 
dear father; do you not see him standing beside you?’ Doubt- 
less her father had come from above to fetch her; shortly af- 
ter she breathed her last, edifying by her faith and piety all 
who were in the prison with her.” 

From time to time other priests and laymen suffered for the 
faith in York. With this brief notice of the earliest among her 
martyrs we close our account of that ancient city. 




















A SECOND CENTURY LIST OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


BY LOUIS O'DONOVAN. 


I.—INTRODUCTION, 





HE Bible has been from the beginning, is now, 
™ and ever shall be, a book of loving study to the 
devout Christian. Therein he looks not for dif- 
ficulties, but for God’s message to him personal- 
= ly and individually. Therefrom he picks out not 
saute defects, but golden words of divine wisdom that may 
perfect his faith and improve his morals. 

Every book, every page, he believes to be the inspired 
word of God, and where the Church has defined its meaning 
he accepts her interpretation as final and infallible. 

This same full faith in the Church’s guidance prompts him 
to ask her accredited exponents for answers to his fair questions 
and honest difficulties. 

He knows, of course, that the Church does not stand on 
the New Testament; but, quite the contrary, that only years 
after the Church had been established by our Divine Lord, and 
enlightened by the Holy Ghost, was the first line of the New 
Testament written. 

He knows that even then the New Testament was written 
at different times and places by different men, some Apostles, 
some not; some books being historical in character, some doc- 
trinal, and at least one prophetical. 

Moreover, he knows that there were ‘‘many other things 
which Jesus did,” which are not told of in the twenty-seven 
books of the New Testament. 

Now he asks, as he holds these twenty-seven books, how 
did there come to be gathered together into the present New 
Testament these and only these particular twenty-seven books? 

Were there then, in the earliest days of the Church, a 
multitude of doubtfully canonical books among which Christians 
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did not know which were and which were not revealed, and 
inspired? Or, was there from the beginning a clear, distinct 
list of the books held reliable, accepted, catholic, revealed and 
inspired, so that we might say that from even the beginning 
of Christianity there was virtually a Canon of Scripture? 

The answer to this question, involving the account of the 
gathering together of the books of the New Testament, and 
the critical test in choosing the same, is an interesting study. 
He knows, of course, that the Church has spoken the final, de- 
ciding word in forming the Canon of Scripture; but then, he 
asks, what led her to do so? 

The answer to this question is found in what theologians 
call the history of the Canon of Scripture. It is a complex 
study, embracing many details. Should you urge the query, 
how the Church knew what books to accept as Canonical Scrip- 
ture, what to reject, the answer is: from her indefectible infal- 
libility, and remembering and pronouncing from her tradition; 
from the teachings of her ancient and holy bishops and apolo- 
gists and doctors; from such as Papias, Irenzus, Eusebius, and 
Jerome, and from such documents as the subject of this paper, 
z. é., the “ Headless” or “‘ Muratorian Fragment,” or ‘‘ Murator- 
ian Canon of Scripture,” as it is variously called. It is called 
a Canon* of Scripture, because it enumerates by name twenty- 
one, and implies two more out of the twenty-seven books of 
the New Testament; it is called “‘ headless” because probably 
a score or more of words of the beginning of the document 
have been lost; and it is called “‘ Muratorian” because it was 
discovered and first published by Louis Anthony 
Muratori, prefect of the Ambrosian Library in 
Milan, who has published so many valuable works. In his 
Antiquitates Italice medii evi, published at Milan in 1740, in 
Volume III., page 849 and following, may be found the 
“Fragment.” Since then it has been many times re-published. 
The editions. here used in this translation are those found in 
the Patrologia Latina of Migne, Volume III., column 173 and 
following ; Tregelles’ replica of the original, in his Canon Mura- 
tortanus, Oxford, 1867 and London 1870; and Westcott in his 
Canon of the New Testament. 


DISCOVERY. 


* The word ‘‘ Canon” from the Greek, means a reed or rod, has gotten the meaning of 
**rule”’ or ‘‘ line,” and finally ‘‘ standard "’ or ‘‘ norm.” 
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In its present condition the “Fragment” is not only 
decapitated, but it is also mutilated at the end.* 
In the MS. Codex Io1 of the Ambrosian Library, 
in which the “ Fragment” covers nearly three pages, the page 
just before the beginning of the “ Fragment” contains, accord- 
ing to Tregelles, an extract from Eucherius Lugdunensis. The 
next page, 10-a, “‘ begins at the top without any vacant space 
whatsoever” + with the text of the “Fragment,” and “the 
Canon extends over pages 10—a, 10-b, II-a, to within 8 lines 
of the bottom. A little more than half a line is left vacant at 
the end of the Canon,”{ and then follows something from St, 
Ambrose. 

The “Fragment” is written wholly in square capitals, as 
may be seen in Tregelles’ replica. Two lines of the text are 
in red, 2. ¢., ‘‘ Third, the book of the Gospel according to Luke,” 
and ‘‘ Fourth, the Gospel of John, one of the disciples.” 4 

In the body of the MS. not only do several words appear 
to have been lost, but it is thought that lacune and great gaps 
occur. 

The text is often ungrammatical, and in half a dozen plaoes 
an exact translation is scarcely possible. Nor do the various 
commentators always agree in their suggested readings. 

“In thirty lines there are thirty unquestionable clerical 
blunders, including one important omission, two other omissions 
which destroy the sense completely, one substitution equally 
destructive of the sense, and four changes which appear to 
be intentional and false alterations. . . .”|| 

Conflicting estimates of the integrity of the text are voiced 
by critics, for while Bleek in his Jntroduction to the New Testa- 
ment { characterizes the text as “corrupt and decayed,’’ West- 
cott says that “On the other hand the text itself as it stands 
is substantially a good one.” 

Muratori says that before he found the MS. at 
Milan it had been in the library at Bobio, in 
Northern Italy. Bobio was a veritable storehouse of valuable 
MSS., being a very old monastery established by St. Columba. 
And hence Westcott, speaking of the history of the MS., of 
which the “ Fragment” is a part, says: ‘“‘It may therefore 


PRESENT 
CONDITION. 


HISTORY. 


# Westcott’s Canon of the New Testament. 
t Lbid. t Jbid, § Tregelles, Canon. Part II. 
|] Westcott, of. cét., pp. 494-5. | Edinburgh, 1870, § 242. 
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probably be of Irish origin or descent.” At any rate, in 1740, 
Muratori thought the MS. close on to a thousand years old, 
and this for the reason that it was written in ‘‘ square and 
moderately large letters.” 
Schaff* says it is “‘a fragment of Roman origin, though 
translated from the Greek between A. D. 170 and 180.” 
Westcott also says: ‘‘ There can be little doubt that it is a 
version,” and gives several reasons to confirm his belief; namely, 
the many Grecisms that are used in the ‘‘ Fragment’’; the MS. 
of which the Canon is part, contains translations from Chrysos- 
tom; and “the order of the Gospels is not that of the African 
Church in which, according to the oldest authorities, Matthew 
and John stood first. And if the ‘Fragment’ was not of 
African origin it follows almost certainly that it was not written 
in Latin. There is no evidence of Christian Latin Literature 
out of Africa till about the close of the second century.” f 
The Shepherd is referred to in the “‘ Fragment” 
as having been written in the city of Rome 
by Hermas “very recently in our own times, while his brother 
Pius was Pope.’”’ And as there was only one Pope Pius before 
the fifteenth century, and as he died A. D. 157, this reasonably 
fixes the date of the “ Fragment” in the second half of the 
second century. 
These statements having been made the next thing to in- 
quire is who wrote it. 
The author of the “ Fragment,” at least so Mura- 
tori and many other scholars think, was Caius, a 
priest in Rome, who flourished at the end of the second 
century. However, this opinion is not unanimous. Tregelles 
thought Caius was not the author, as his date was about A. D. 
196; whereas Pius was bishop of Rome from 127 to 142, or 
from 142 to 157. It has been attributed to Papias. But it is 
said Papias lived too early to have been its author. Hege- 
sippus was suggested by. Bunsen. 
dieser. The “Fragment” is “of very great importance 
AND CONTENTS, for the history of the Canon,” says Schaff.{ And 
yet it is only a partial record, as it mentions 
only the Gospels of St. Luke and St. John; though, speaking 
of them as the “third” and “fourth,” it is only fair to con- 


DATE, 


AUTHOR. 


* History of the Christian Church. Vol. 11., p. 518 Notez. Ed. New York, 1896. 
t Op. cit. P. 194. Note 2, $O%. cit. Vol. II., p. 776. 
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clude that, had we the lost beginning of the “ Fragment,” we 
should therein find a record of St. Matthew’s and St. Mark’s 
Gospels, too. 

St. John’s First Epistle is clearly alluded to. 

It refers to the Acts of the Apostles in one book by Luke; 
to Paul’s two Epistles to the Corinthians, to the Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, Galatians, two to the Thessalonians, and 
Romans. Also to Philemon, Titus and two to Timothy. 

It stamps as heretical those epistles claiming to be from 
Paul to the Laodiceans and to the Alexandrians. 

The Epistle of Jude, and two of John,* however, it testi- 
fies to as Catholic. Also Wisdom; ‘“‘and the Apocalypses of 
John and Peter alone are received by us, though this latter 
some of us do not wish to be read in the Church.” 

It fails to mention the Epistle to the Hebrews, that of St. 
James, both of St. Peter. Westcott thinks these omissions are 
due to chasms—portions of the text of the Canon having been 
omitted, lost. 

So that the ‘‘ Fragment” mentions by name twenty-one, 
and implies two more, of the twenty-seven books since put on 
the Canon by the Church. 

Moreover, it clearly draws the line between Catholic and 
heretical books. As Tregelles remarks: “It is the earliest defi- 
nite statement of the kind in existence.” t 

It is interesting to note that there is no reference or allu- 
sion to a protevangelium. 

Not less important is it to see that the whole is pervaded 
by an evident tone of the authority of the Catholic Church. 
Even after these considerations, it is difficult to de- 
cide what was the purpose of the author. West- 
cott thinks the ‘‘ Fragment” is part of a general work. 

Tregelles{ says: ‘“‘It is not a formal catologue of the New 
Testament books, but it rather appears to be an incidental ac- 
count given by the writer. . . . The writer seems to have 
had some object in view, some point that he wished to estab- 
lish, some error before him that he wished to controvert.” 

In translating this “Fragment” the effort has 
been made to be reasonably literal, though its 
barbarisms and ungrammatical errors and Grecisms of style offer 


PURPOSE. 


TRANSLATION. 


* Tregelles thinks these are John’s—Second and Third Epistles. 
t Op. cit. PartI., p.1. t lbid. 
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many difficulties to this effort. It would be rash to say whether 
these mistakes were made by the original author or by the 
copyist; the translator is tempted to solve the problem in a way 
that neither might be slighted, and say that there are enough to 
credit a few to each. Prefaced by the foregoing remarks, the 
following translation is offered: 


II.—TRANSLATION OF THE ‘‘HEADLESS FRAGMENT.” 


: With whom however he associated, and so stated. 
Third, the book of the Gospel according to Luke. Luke, the 
physician, wrote in his own name according to his own idea, 
after the Ascension of Christ, when Paul had taken him with 
himself as one zealous for the law. Though neither did he 
ever see the Lord in the flesh, and hence had to follow as best 
he could, and so he begins from the birth of John. [The au- 
thor] of the Fourth Gospel is John, one of the disciples. To 
the supplications of his fellow-disciples and bishops he replied: 
‘Fast with me for three days from to-day, and whatever shall 
have been revealed to any one, let us narrate to one another,” 
That same night it was revealed to Andrew, one of the Apos- 
tles, that John should write down all in his own name, the 
others all agreeing.* And so even though different things are 
taught in the various books of the Gospels, yet the faith of 
the believers differs in nothing, since in each one all things are 
stated in a spirit of harmony and agreement about His Nativ- 
ity, Passion, Resurrection, His conversation with His disciples, 
and His two-fold Advent, the first in lowliness of appearance, 
(which has taken place +); the second majestic in kingly po- 
tency, which is to come.{ What wonder therefore if John pub- 
lish so positively each incident even in his Epistles, saying of 
himself: § ‘‘ What we have seen with our eyes, and heard with 
our ears, and our hands have touched, these things we have 
written”? For he thus declares himself not only a seer, but 
a hearer, and even a writer of all the wonders of the Lord in 
order. Moreover, the Acts of all the Apostles have been writ- 
ten in one book. Luke has gathered (these things ||) together 
admirably for Theophilusq for they all happened in his pres- 

* A chasm in the text probably exists here. 


+ Here there is a lacuna in the text, and this is surmised to be the sense. 
} Likely another chasm here, § I. John i. 1. || Not in text. 4 Acts i. 1. 
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ence; and as also elsewhere,* he clearly tells of the suffering 
of Peter, as well asf the setting out of Paul ‘starting frcm 
the city { to Spain.§ 

The Epistles of Paul themselves state, to those wishing to 
know what they are, from what place, or for what purpose they 
were sent, first of all forbidding heresy to the Corinthians, next 
circumcision to the Galatians, but to the Romans he wrote more 
at length on the fulfilment of the Scriptures, and intimating that 
their very foundation is Christ. And on each of these we should 
comment, since the blessed Apostle Paul himself, following the 
order of John his predecessor, wrote by name to the seven 
churches in this order, first to the Corinthians, second to the 
Ephesians, third to the Philippians, fourth to the Colossians, 
fifth to the Galatians, sixth to the Thessalonians, seventh to the 
Romans. However he wrote twice to the Corinthians and Thes- 
salonians, but for their correction. Still the one Church is known 
to be scattered throughout the whole world. For John also in 
the Apocalypse, although writing || to the seven Churches, nev- 
ertheless speaks to all. 

One, moreover, is dedicated to Philemon and one to Titus 
and two to Timothy out of affection and love, in honor, how- 
ever, of the Catholic Church, for the sake of the discipline of 
the Church. There is furthermore a report of one to the Lao- 
diceans, and another to the Alexandriansq claiming the name 
of Paul according to the heresy of Marcion; and many others 
which cannot be received in the Catholic Church. For it is 
not proper to mix gall with honey. 

The Epistle of Jude indeed, and the two ascribed to John, 
are held in the Catholic Church. 


* John xxi. 18, 19. t Rom. xv. 24, 28. t Rome. 

§ Chasm. || Apocalypse, chapters i. and ii. 

{Muratori says of this Epistle to the Alexandrians: ‘‘I do not know if any other has 
mentioned it. Nor have I been able to find any mention of it in the ancients. Therefore, 
either it has evidently perished, or perhaps it was mentioned by the ancients under another 
title, for it is certain that often many titles were given to one and the same apocryphal book.”’ 
+ »« » Of the Epistle to the Laodiceans, Philastrius (89th Heresy) says: ‘‘ But others 
(speaking of the Epistle to the Hebrews) say it is Luke the Evangelist’s; also the Epistle 
written to the Laodiceans. And because certain things have been added in it not agreeing 
well (with the truth ?) therefore it is not read in the Church, although it is read by certain ones, 
but it is not read in the Church to the people, but only his (Paul's) thirteen Epistles, and some- 
times that to the Hebrews.” . . . In the Abbot Zlfric’s Treatise on the Old and New 
Testament, which was composed in the time of A.dgor, King of England, we read that when 
this same A‘lfric had enumerated each and all of the books of the New Testament on the 
Canon of Scriptures, he added to these only Paul’s Epistle to the Laodiceans.’-—Comment 
of Routh in Migne. [Translation mine.] 
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*And Wisdom, written by friends of Solomon, in his honor. 
Moreover, we receive the Apocalypse of John and Peter only, 
but some of us do not wish this latter to be read in the Church. 

But recently Hermas wrote Zhe Shepherd in our own times 
in the city of Rome, while his brother the bishop Pius was 
sitting in the chair of the city of Rome.f And therefore it 
should indeed be read, but it cannot be read publicly in the 
Church to the people, nor (placed {) among the Prophets, com- 
plete in number, nor among the Apostles, to the end of time. 
But we receive nothing at all of Arsinous or Valentinus or 
Miltiades, for they even wrote a new book of Psalms for Mar- 
cion along with Basilides (the Asiatic founder of the Cata- 
phrygians).§ 


* A lacuna is apparent here. 

+ This date of the composition of this book—7he Shepherd—pretty surely fixes the date of 
the writing of this ‘‘ Fragment” in the second half of the second century. (See above.) 

¢ Not in text. 


§ The translation of this last clause is a desperate guess, as the text is ‘‘ hopelessly core 
rupt,”’ says Westcott. 











PINK LEMONADE, A BEAR, AND A PRODIGAL. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE. 


ROM the hillside farmhouse the deep-toned bellow 
of the dinner-horn came reverberating down the 
valley. It was a thing of usance, so the sur- 
prising strength of the tiny, withered old woman 
who sounded it awoke no sentiment in the work- 

ers below, other than one of punctual expectancy. The crackle 
of sorghum cane-heads falling beneath keen knives in this field, 
the rattle of todder-stripping in that, ceased intermittently, as 
one here, or another there, stopped and drew a moist shirt- 
sleeve across a moister forehead. The farmer himself, patri- 
archal of aspect, straightened his great height, towering silently 
above them all, until the crisp October breeze rustling the dry 
husks was the only sound. Then, as his glance lifted to a faded 
homespun skirt disappearing from the porch above, a twinkle 
lightened the blue eyes, glass-clear yet, after eighty years. 

‘‘You-uns,”’ he said, in his deep, even tones, ‘‘ hed best not 
let Maw hear ye go on ungined over thet thar show. She'll 
allow ye’re plumb crazy.” 

Then he led the: way up the slope with the long, slow stride 
of the mountaineer, covering much ground, yet equally unhur- 
ried whether toward a wedding, a funeral, or merely dinner. 

The little, active old woman who had prepared the meal, 
served it also, giving to each the generous proportion of corn 
bread, cabbage, and squirrel-stew which long acquaintance with 
the tonic effects of open-air labor had taught her to be neces- 
sary. It was not until she sat down to a preliminary draught 
of buttermilk that any one spoke. 

Then one of the hired men, taking up the idea last received 
and lying fallow in a brain accustomed to postponement, said 
in stolid protest: “ Ef Mis’ Todson could git to go down to the 
post office an’ see them thar bills with two-foot letters of the 
‘Biggest Aggravation in the World’; an’ the blue an’ green 
an’ red an’ yallow pictures of all the animiles thet went into 
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the Ark with Noe, an’ a lot more rampaceous ones thet no 
Ark could a held—why, she’d jes’ want to go herself!” 

A hoarse murmur went round the board in adhesion: “ Thet’s 
so—she would.” ‘She jes’ would, by gum!” “She shore 
would—supposin’ she had eyes in her head!” 

The humorous twinkle shone again in the farmer’s lock 
across at his wife. ‘‘Ye hear thet, Mandy?” 

Her small, keen features kept their composed shrewdness 
unmoved: “I’m a-hearin’ a heap o’ things every day I thinks 
mighty little of. For all my old eyes is e’enamost as good 
as Jim Pyot’s, I kain’t afford to go trottin’ down to no post 
office to git ’em dazzled an’ blinded an’ ginully overcome. It’s 
only men folk ,hez time for sech fool gapin’ an’ starin’. Ez 
for me, I’m seventy—gimme the sop, Jim—an’ I ain’t been to 
no circus in my life, an’ I ain’t allowin’ to go now. When’ll 
you-uns git them molasses ready for bilin’?”” It was a sobered 
party of men who changed their topic at her bidding. 

It came up, however, in the cane-field and the village store, 
and even returning from preaching, wherever singly or con- 
jointly they were fascinated by gaily-colored posters announc- 
ing the marvels presented by Windem and Threepaws’ ‘‘ Mam- 
moth Aggregation, Menagerie, Hippodrome, and Circus, Great- 
est in the World.” This was at every turn in the road where 
surface of fence, rock, or tree invited disfigurement. Surely no 
actual human woman could be as beautiful as the sylph who, 
perched on one toe, hovered over twenty flying white steeds! 
The pictured athlete playing marbles with cannon-balls could 
have left Samson his hair and overcome him at a canter. What 
awesome dragons and fearsome beasts were these, winding their 
purple and crimson coils and curves and manes and scales, and 
spouting fire! Lion tamers and tight-rope dancers; Indian 
snake-charmers and African cannibals; polka-dotted pigs play - 
ing chess and Bengal tigers riding bicycles, flared from each 
board in kaleidoscopic glory before gloating rustic eyes. 

‘“‘Shucks! I don’t believe thet thar 4z” be true!” might 
venture some lank agnostic. 

To be frowned down with: ‘‘’Tis, then; I seen it myself 
onct over to Beanville.” 

The tidings went abroad from village to mountain-top, from 
post office to log-cabin nestling in far away coves; and this 
family group and that made preparation for the ten, twenty, 
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thirty, or even forty-mile drive needed to see the show; or, 
lacking means for that, the street procession, at least. 

Saturday, in the sorghum patch, with the last of the syrup 
bubbling and thickening in the evaporator, its sweet odor and 
the blue smoke of glowing logs floating far in the frosty air, 
old Washington Todson fell into line. He heard abstractedly 
such fragments as: “ Thirty camels!” Or, “A hittamuspot- 
tamus big ez Sam’s barn!” Or, “ Yes, sirree; kin eat glass 
an’ swaller snakes same’s ye chew terbacker!” 

And broke in: ‘‘How’re ye boys goin’ to this yere Aggra- 
vation ?” 

‘Jim Pyot’s wagon. Before sun-up, Monday.” 

“Guess I’ll go with ye. Ain’t been toa show sence before 
the War. Maw’d think it plumb foolish; but she needn’t to 
*spicion it ’tell after. She'll allow I’m a-goin’ half-way with 
ye up to the cattle range.”” A grin passed about, but it was a 
grin of sympathy. 

By lamp-light on Monday morning Mrs. Todson was stirring, 
and quickly and quietly preparing breakfast pone and coffee, 
and watching her husband’s departure. ‘“ Keep thet comforter 
round yer neck, Paw. Thar’s a heavy frost. Don’t let him 
forgit his dinner-pail, boys, when he leaves ye at the cross- 
roads.” She took her own breakfast, cleared up, and went out 
to the spring for more water in the cold and solemn day-break 
silence. Various wagons creaked past in the semi-darkness of 
the road below; and now and again a shrill, childish voice came 

up to her in unwonted holiday note. She sighed and wrinkled 
her patient brow as she began, amid crow and twitter of awaken- 
ing bird-life, to sweep her porch. 

Then there rattled and grumbled up to her door a wagon 
drawn by a big mule and having chairs placed inside, and she 
made out in the dimness the miller, his wife, and their three 
rosy boys. 

‘‘ We're a-goin’ to the show,” said the wife. ‘‘ We want ye 
to go with us. We got a extry ticket along o’ having’ so many 
bills pasted on the mill.” 

“Me! Me!” cried Mandy Todson. Then the great, im- 
memorial reaches of mountain to front and rear smote her with 
a sense of solitariness, new and strangely depressing. ‘‘ Paw’ll 
be away all day.” she faltered. ‘“‘I ain’t never allowed to do 
sech a thing—” 
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“*Twon’t cost ye a cent,” urged the miller, “I been a-hear- 
in’ ye ain’t never seen a show.” 

“Wait for me, then.” She was gone but a few moments 
and returned in clean calico, carrying a bag of apples. ‘ The 
sweet kind,” she explained, as she settled into her chair and 
the mule jogged on. ‘“ The boys’ll like ’em.” She sighed again, 
unconsciously, when the chubby youngsters gave shy thanks. 

The miller, after a look toward his wife, essayed with the 
instinctive tact of these folk, to drive away his guest’s painful 
thought of another son absent and silent these many years. 
“‘Thet thar Mounseer Alcidy’’—it was Alcide on the bills— 
“ye think he kin reelly fly?” 

**Tain’t accordin’ to natur’”—cautiously—‘“ but I ain’t a- 
sayin’ he kain’t. Puts yer head a-whirlin’ like a mill-wheel— 
all them meracles Jim Pyot’s been a-tellin’.” 

** We'll soon see,” said the miller; which reflection heartened 
all to such visible enjoyment as the self-contained mountaineer 
permits himself. They jolted over stony stretch, or strained 
uphill, or splashed through ford in the wake of a motley string 
of rusty wagons, reinforced in number at each crossroad; and, 
finally, at the town’s approach, by similar processions from the 
country-side everywhere. Stolidity itself was not proof against 
such posters as these on the Court House walls; such sounds as 
joyous braying of brass bands; such sights as an elephant drink- 
ing from the creek like any common farm-horse—a kangaroo 
stretching his neck unconcernedly above a humble plank fence! 
One of the miller’s boys fell out of the wagon and was rescued 
from under the feet of a camel of the desert. The lion in a 
gilded chariot roared and a leopard answered. The children 
were dazed and mute with joy; the parents loutishly self-con- 
scious; but the quiet little old woman with them was noticea- 
ble anywhere, so erect her small figure, so keenly comprehen- 
sive her observation of wonders undreamed of, so carefully hid- 
den under decent reserve her amazement and excitement. 

“Seems like a sin to be here ’thout Paw,’ she said to the 
miller’s wife; then she turned to watch some restless jaguars, 
and near the cage there stood her husband, and in dumb sur- 
prise they gazed each at the other. 

“Please my gracious Lordie’s earth!” ejaculated Jim Pyot, 
who was a church member; and again a grin passed around his 
company, this time one appreciative of a situation. 
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Washington Todson was the first to regain the readiness 
which had distinguished him as a soldier long ago. ‘“ Let’s 
hurry in,” said he to his wife. 

The miller pushed a ticket into his hand. ‘‘We kain’t git 
seats together. You take keer o’ Mis’ Todson.” 

So the old couple climbed the wooden tiers by themselves, 
and found a place in the heterogeneous crowd that filled the 
great tent from canvas to canvas. 

“T’d a-brung ye ef I’d a-thought ye’d a-come,’”’ muttered 
Paw presently. 

Most likely she imagined that he had only yielded to temp- 
tation at the crossroads, for she answered, simply: “I’m pow- 
erful glad to find ye. I was worryin’ for ye. I ain’t never 
been to sech a place before.” 

The clamorous blare of herald trumpets drew her notice, 
and in shimmer of tinsel and waving of silken banners and 
prancing of long-tailed horses came trooping in a brilliant pro- 
cession. More than half-a-century of years slipped from her 
spirit and she straightway entered the children’s Country of 
Delight, as unsophisticated as one of them. Her small, work- 
hardened hand touched his, massive and bony, and he was in- 
cluded in her enjoyment. These wondrous, glittering knights 
and ladies, and dazzling fairies, and graceful steeds which had 
never seen a plough, emerged for her thrilling from some shin- 
ing world afar, from which she had ignorantly dwelt. She was 
a good rider herself, going often even now on bareback horse 
across the lonely mountain ranges, to salt the cattle. But to fly 
over twelve or more racing coursers, leap through hoops and 
over scarves and perch again infallibly—that was riding to make 
one gasp! The elegant gentleman in tall silk hat, cracking his 
whip, she considered to be rather hard on the grotesquely- 
painted clowns, though these she privately pronounced: ‘‘ plumb 
fools,” and only through sympathy smiled when her husband 
twinkled and chuckled over their jokes. 

“Shucks! they ain’t a-goin’ to git hurt,” he reassured her, 
when she shut her eyes at some trapeze performance, and again 
as the lion-tamer handled his uncertain pets. But equestrians, 
acrobats, trained animals, orchestral music, made such pano- 
ramic joy as furnished retiring place for her spirit in all the 
years that remained. 

‘‘No, we don’t want no chewin’ gum”; Paw would say to 
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the peddler during intermission, “‘ but send thet thar feller with 
the lemonade,” or “ peanuts,’ as it might be. For this was an 
occasion for doing things royally, and Maw recognized it too. 

“Ef we ain’t got no teeth, others hez,” she remarked plac- 
idly, sipping her rosy drink, ‘‘ git some gum for the miller’s 
boys.” 

Pleasures being like poppies spread, cannot in their nature 
endure forever; and there must be an end to even a “‘ Mam- 
moth Aggregation,” though it be “the Greatest in the World.” 
With dismissing clash and bang and roar and clang of cymbal, 
drum, bassoon, and triangle, the giant tent gave forth its thou- 
sands, jostling, chattering, dispersing. Escaping dismember- 
ment from the crowd, deafening from animal howl and hiss, 
allurement from side-shows, the mountain couple found them- 
selves rumpled and blinking in the outer air. 

“* Biggest Giant on Earth,’” she read wistfully on a sign. 

“I ain’t got a cent left,” he answered regretfully. 

Then there was sudden wild shouting and stampeding, and 
in terrorized rush the crowd drove them with it. Screams here 
and there reached them: “ Look out! MHe’s loose! The bear 
—the bear!” 

‘‘Well,” said old Washington Todson calmly, ‘‘ what they 
skeered of ef he zs? Ain’t we seen him dancin’ to the man’s 
fiddle?” 

“It’s a wild one, you woodenhead!” cried a flying drum- 
mer in a plaid suit. 

“I'd like to hit thet feller,” said Paw quietly, but his care- 
ful gaze overlooking the intervening throng sought the center 
of disturbance. 

There where the great grizzly had actually escaped by reach- 
ing and lifting the iron bars of his cage, he was now hurling 
himself through the canvas into a crowd of farmers’ families 
flying for their lives to shelter. Through the grounds he came, 
growling savagely and rushing at various scattering groups. 
Almost in his path was a gentleman, president of a hunting 
and social club, known to the neighborhood as “The Bear 
Killers.” 

Two of the showmen and three keepers in pursuit yelled 
wildly to this gentleman: ‘‘ Stop him! Stop him!” 

“J haven’t lost any bear,” he answered without pause, and 
took instant refuge in a tall wind-mill tower. 
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Hither and thither went the furious animal chasing the peo- 
ple into buildings and up on trees and fences. It was very 
probable that at any moment the ludicrous would change into 
tragedy. Accident had brought his farm helpers in their flight 
near Washington Todson, and Jim Pyot had picked up a rifle 
somewhere. 

“Whar ye runnin’ to with that gun,” asked Paw sternly, 
“when ye’d ought to be a-aimin’ it?” and plucked it from 
him. The bear, just then surveying his field of conquest, turned 
and singling out the old farmer’s tall figure, bore down upon 
him in an appallingly rapid shuffle. Todson took deliberate 
aim and the immense, fierce brute reared himself up to give 
battle. 

‘‘Lord God!” breathed Jim Pyot, ‘ef the ole man misses 
his fust shot!” 

Then from somewhere in the grove of canvas tents sped, on 
a trained pony, an athletic figure, a big cow-puncher from Ok- 
lahoma, and pulled up short, and hissed long and sibilantly, 
in close imitation of a snake at bay. The bear, cowed at the 
sound, dropped again on all-fours and began to run. Immedi- 
ately the cow-boy’s lariat whirled and fell over the animal’s 
head, and the wise little pony circled him again and again un- 
til he was bound helplessly captive. The big cow-puncher 
leaped to the ground, threw the bridle to a groom, pushed 
through the crowding people, and strode up to Washington 
Todson and Mandy, his wife, standing beside him, very pale 
but perfectly quiet. 

“You mought a-killed him, Paw,” he said, “for I know 
yer aim. But, ye see, he was kinder valuable to the show, 
heven’ cost them fifteen thousand—or, so they says—” 

A twinkle akin to his own crossed the sun-burned face into 
which the father looked with startled intentness. Then it was 
replaced by something like the quiver of a moustached lip, as 
its owner lifted the spare little woman from the ground and 
held her tight. ‘‘I ain’t fitten’ for ye to wipe yer shoes on, 
Maw,” he whispered, “but I come back after all this time to 
let ye do it—if you’re a mind.” Still holding her to him, he 
clasped his father’s hand. ‘‘ That thrashin’ ye giv’ me for play- 
in’ cards an’ swearin’ behind the barn made me quit ye, sir, 
but it’s stayed with me, keepin’ me out o’ meaner scrapes, 
maybe. Anyhow, I’ve come back—an’ jes in time, I guess, for 
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a grizzly’s a mighty ugly cuss to tackle. But, look a-here, 
Maw’s as white as chalk!” 

He was off for a jug of pink lemonade into which, behind 
the tent, he surreptitiously emptied the contents of a small 
flask. ‘“‘ They need it,” he muttered, “ after the bar—and me!” 
Then he put her into a surrey with horse comparatively swift. 
‘Don’t talk to me about no miller’s wagon. I’m drivin’ now, 
an’ I ain’t used to mules lately. Ef ye say another word, I’ll 
buy the rig, ’stid o’ hirin’ it. Don’t you worry about expense, 
I’ve done well out on the plains and got money invested. But 
I just fad to come back—layin’ awake nights a-dreamin’ o’ 
Glassy Creek tumblin’ down the mounting, an’ the chestnuts a- 
droppin’ crack! crack! An’ Maw on the porch soundin’ the 
dinner-horn”; and he kissed his mother’s cheek in the sight 
of the people. 

So it happened that the equipage in which sat Maw, shame- 
faced and profoundly happy, led, this time, the train of promis- 
cuous vehicles carrying back to their mountain solitudes the 
wearied, well-contented rustic folk. With them went memory of 
such wonders as would recreate them after many a long, laborious 
day. And at the tail-end of the procession, Jim Pyot, tooting 
on a tin horn by way of celebration, stopped long enough to 
remark thoughtfully: ‘‘We’ve shore hed a mighty interestin’ 
time, what with the Aggravation, the animiles, the bar breakin’ 
loose, and Jeff Todson comin’ home again to his Paw—an’ 
specially to his Maw.” 
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THE CELIBACY OF THE PRIESTHOOD. 


BY ABBE FELIX KLEIN. 


& DO not believe that celibacy is essential for Prot- 
estant clergymen. The idea which their church 
represents to them is not that which the Catholic 
Church represents to us, nor are their functions 
the same. The minister does not offer the sacri- 
fice of the Mass; he does not hear confessions. In his sermon 
he preaches the lesson of the Gospel, but interpreted in his 
own name and not with the authority of an apostolic church. 
Ministers seem to us like laymen—laymen preoccupied with re- 
ligious matters, learned and eager to assist their brothers in 
approaching the Lord, but laymen still, men who continue to 
be concerned—very legitimately—with the business and in- 
terests of this world, with the ordinary distractions and anxie- 
ties of family life. It is for this they are often commended, 
and because of this comparisons are frequently drawn to our 
disadvantage. And surely, in speaking thus, I do not desire 
in any way to minimize their ré/e. I esteem the many among 
them whom I know too highly, to hold against them an un- 
generous opinion. But their 7é/e, honorable though it be, is 
not the ré/e of the Catholic priest, or at best it represents it 
but in part, and not the part most important and far-reaching. 

In a higher degree and in a sense more exact, the priest 
wishes to be—he believes he is—at once the instrument of God 
and the instrument of man. Our ideal—far short of which, I 
admit, we priests fall only too often—our ideal is that which 
St. Paul explains in terms capable both of rebuking pride and 
of exalting courage; in the first Epistle to the Corinthians he 
says: “‘Let a man so account of us as of the ministers of 
Christ, and the dispensers of the mysteries of God.” And in 
the second Epistle he says again: ‘‘For Christ therefore we 
are ambassadors, God as it were exhorting by us.” In an ideal 
sense, the priest does not belong to himself, he is the ‘“‘man of 
God,” as St. Paul calls Timothy, and he is the man for his 
brethren. He could refuse this honor, but having accepted it, 
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he cannot renounce its obligations. ‘“ For whereas I was free 
as to all,” says St. Paul to the Corinthians, ‘‘I made myself 
the servant of all, that I might gain the more. . . . To 
the weak I became weak, that I might gain the weak. I be- 
came all things to all men, that I might save all. . . . But 
I most gladly will spend and be spent myself for your souls; 
although loving you more, I be loved less.” 

It is plain that a devotion so absolute is hard to reconcile 

with the duties of a husband, of a father of a family; it is 
plain that if priests are to fulfil the duties of their calling they 
must have large freedom, complete detachment from temporal 
blessings; to them are specially applicable the words of St. 
Paul addressed to laymen: ‘‘ But if thou take a wife, thou hast 
not sinned. And if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned; 
nevertheless, such shall have tribulation of the flesh. 
He that is without a wife, is solicitous for the things that be- 
long to the Lord, how he may please God. But he that is 
with a wife, is solicitous for the things of the world, how he 
may please his wife; and he is divided.” 

Thus, then, the priest has been consecrated to glorify God, 
consecrated to save man. He will be so much the better fitted 
to fill this two-fold mission the more detached he is from every 
earthly bond, especially from the obligations that are laid upon 
the husband and the father of a family. Such is the teaching of 
St. Paul; such is the teaching of Catholicism. Within its terms 
it is not easily attacked. It does not say that celibacy is abso- 
lutely essential to priests, but it affirms that celibacy is much 
more consistent with their calling and their duties. 

It is unnecessary here to treat in detail the subject of the 
discipline of the Church on this point. The important features 
are well known. Neither Christ nor the Apostles imposed celi- 
bacy as a condition for the priesthood. But if, on the one hand, 
the New Testament proclaims the sanctity of marriage and pro- 
tects its indissolubility by the most severe laws; on the other 
hand, it is plain that our Lord and St. Paul extol virginity as 
the more perfect state. Either as a result of this preference 
clearly expressed, or because they believed it more suitable, the 
most celebrated doctors of the Church in the first three centu- 
ries all lived as celibates. At this time only one doctor of the 
Church was married, and (possibly for this reason) he was the 


most severe of all, the priest Tertullian; but his marriage took 
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place before his ordination as priest. Ata very early period it 
was understood that marriage was not permitted after ordina- 
tion, and the greater number of those who had been married 
were separated from their wives. The first Councils which form- 
ally forbade the marriage of priests were the Council of Elvira 
(305) in the West, and the Councils of Ancyrus and Neo-Cesarea 
(314) in the East. 

The discipline was not the same (it is still different) in the 
two divisions of the Christian Church. 

In the East, after various changes, two hundred bishops as- 
sembled at Constantinople in the famous Council zz Trudlo, in 
691, authorized the ordination of married men without exacting 
separation from their wives. This is the rule which exists in 
the Orient among the Uniat Catholics. This rule will be found 
in some Sicilian villages, where the Greek rite is used. The 
same is true of the Ruthenes of Gallacia, the Melchite Greeks, 
the Maronites of Mount Lebanon, and the United Armenians, 
Celibacy is imposed upon monks, but the secular clergy, with 
the exception of the bishops, may marry before receiving the 
major orders; once a priest, however, he may no longer marry, 
even should his wife die; so, it is said, the Oriental priests 
take great care of their wives, knowing that they cannot be 
replaced. The clergy of these countries are, in the opinion of 
many, inferior or certainly not superior to those of other coun- 
tries. 

In the West celibacy has been the rule since the fourth cen- 
tury. At the height of the Middle Ages efforts repeatedly 
made by Popes and by Councils make it evident that the rule 
was laid down, but that it was not always enforced. In the 
ninth and the tenth centuries disregard for the law of celibacy 


‘was at its worst. In the eleventh century Gregory VII. tri- 


umphed over the laxness of the times, and enforced a clerical 
morality in stricter accord with the text of the law. Since that 
time the practice has known some lapses, especially in the fif- 
teenth and the sixteenth centuries; but the law is no longer 
disputed, and since the Council of Trent not only has it been 
maintained in theory, but it has been observed in practice; ex- 
ceptions are few and are certainly fewer to-day than at any 
other time in the Church’s history. 

This law of clerical celibacy will continue to be maintained 
and observed. Everything warrants this conclusion, whether we 
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consider the attitude of the authorities of the Church, and the 
sentiment of the faithful, or whether we consider the question 
in itself. 

The Church, of course, will remain mistress of her discipline, 
and, what she has not refused to the clergy of the Orient, she 
may possibly, taking into account climate or race, grant to the 
clergy of other countries—of South America, for example, or 
of South Africa, or of the Far East, if the clergy of the black 
or the yellow race demand it. 

The Church may always modify, according to the varying 
needs of times and places, all that which she has herself estab- 
lished—and the law of clerical celibacy was her own decree— 
things different and apart from those she has received from 
Christ. But nothing inclines one to believe or to desire that 
she will ever abandon the practice of clerical celibacy. 

Experience proves that wherever celibacy exists, and where 
it is generally practiced, it also increases the influence and 
prestige of the priest. And it is most significant that in Chris- 
tian societies, like the so-called Orthodox Church in Russia, for 
example, which admit both a‘married and an unmarried clergy, 
the latter far surpass the former in the confidence and esteem 
of the people. 

Finally, reason is in harmony with experience. From the 
material point of view it is plain that the unmarried priest is 
much less dependent on economic necessities, holds himself in 
greater readiness for duties or emergencies, is, in a word, more 
adjustable than the clergyman charged with a family, concerned 
for the health of his wife, the career of his sons, the marriage 
of his daughters. ‘‘ Happy will those be,’ wrote Perreyve at 
twenty years of age, “who are not burdened with the things 
of this world, when need of activity and freedom arises.” * 

If there is a celibacy which is selfish and narrow, there is 
another which is generously altruistic and is capable of raising 
those who are worthy of it to the summit of moral grandeur. 

The family is admirable; but he works in its best interests, 
who establishes by his precepts and the example of his life, 
the principles of abnegation, of fidelity, of chastity, without 
which the family would be fatally corrupted. The transmission 
of physical life is unquestionably a great office; it is typical of 
the Creator’s power. But to transmit or to restore the life of 

* Gratry, Henry Perreyve, p. 38. : 
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the spirit is a higher office, and they need not envy the joys 
of paternity who have awakened souls to the ‘love of the true 
and beautiful, who have extinguished hatred in a heart, or 
who have restored confidence to the despairing. 

And, if it is true that there is nothing sweeter, nothing 
more powerful than love, it is also true that the union of soul 
to soul is superior to the union of the senses, and that, to use 
the expression of Daniel Cortes, it would be the ideal to be 
united, as are the palm-trees—not by the roots but by the 
crowning tops—non radice sed vertice. 

The priest worthy of his vocation has no need of our com- 
miseration because the joys of domestic life are denied to him. 
If his life brings him hours of struggle, hours of suffering, he 
accepts them courageously, knowing full well that nothing 
great is accomplished in this world without sacrifice. But the 
priest has his own joys that must not be despised, his joys of 
the spirit and of the heart. These joys make him the opposite 
of the sad, depressing creature, cold, chilling the atmosphere 
about him, that he is often represented to be beneath the aus- 
terity of his black gown. 

If he does not himself raise a family, he keeps the home 
which he received from God, and he often remains more faith- 
ful to it than those who find in marriage other attachments. 
Is it not a real picture, at least in France, that of the country 
parsonage, or the modest town apartment, where the young 
priest lives with his parents in an intimacy in which, by a rare 
and touching union, veneration is blended with tenderness ? 
But he does not know, it will be said, the deep joys, the tender 
anxieties of having children of his own, to rear them, guide 
them, follow them, to feel their love, to live life anew in them. 
I admit that this is one of his sacrifices. But still there is 
pride and happiness for the priest of the parish in seeing 
the children whom he has baptized grow up around him, to 
whom he has taught the Catechism, whom he has prepared 
for Communion, whom he has sustained in perseverance, con- 
soled in bereavement, blessed on their marriage-day; and of 
these a number, great in proportion to his merits, will preserve 
for him a filial attachment. And as for the priest in the pro- 
fessor’s chair, there is no love in the world which he would 
prefer to that of his pupils when they are at once his friends, 
his disciples, his sons. 
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Some will say that friendship for the priest is not possible. 
On the contrary, in certain respects it becomes more natural for 
him than for other men, since he stands apart from that ex- 
clusiveness which conjugal love carries with it. Friendship for 
his brothers in the priesthood, for people of the world who 
share his ideas or his work, for certain families which owe him 
their happiness—these are among the many legitimate ways 
which open up large before him, without mentioning the ordi- 
nary friendships by which, as Montaigne says, “one is loved by 
his friends because he is himself, and loves his friends because 
they are themselves.” 

But love for persons does not drain all the powers of the 
heart of man, and perhaps the strongest and most noble love 
is that which attaches itself, over and above individuals, to 
causes which interest all of mankind. Pasteur, who put all 
his great, simple heart into loving his family, also put it com- 
pletely into scientific researches from which he hoped to al- 
leviate human misery. The lady of their fancy did not im- 
pose upon knights-errant exploits more remote and more peril- 
ous than the magnetic attraction of the Pole imposes upon 
the Andrés, the Nordenskiolds, the Amundsens. How many 
artists suffer with longing for the realization of their ideal! 
How many citizens for the liberty of their country! How 
many humanitarians for the emancipation and progress of the 
race! 

The cause which has drawn a young man to the priesthood, 
and which becomes more and more dear to him as he grows in 
grace, is above all, the most sublime, the most alluring. If 
many of our contemporaries, some of whom regard the life of 
the Catholic priest with pity, some with horror, could enter 
one of our large seminaries and could hear there the many ex- 
pressions of sincere love for the people, for science, for prog- 
ress, these cavilers might not embrace the religious convic- 
tions of this pure young manhood, but they could not resist lov- 
ing it. 

I have heard the confident expressions of these young semi- 
narists and these young priests; in my day I took part in them: 
all harked back to these words of Christ: “I have come that 
they may have life and that they may have it more abundantly.” 
And no word of our Lord had more power to arouse our en- 
thusiasm than this: ‘I am come to cast fire on the earth; and 
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what will I but that it be kindled.” We dreamed indeed of 
kindling this fire, of making the world glow with more warmth, 
more light; and our hearts were aflame with this burning ex- 
hortation of Pére Gratry: 


Look out upon these squares, these streets, see in this the 
image of the great mass of human beings which cover the 
earth. Listen to the mighty murmur. Well, beneath this 
mass, this very day fire lurks and writhes. The fire of Hea- 
ven, the fire of eternal life is placed there, and it carries away 
souls one by one. Will it ever break forth? Willit envelope 
with its flame the entire world? Happy those who hope for 
it. And happier those who bring it about, whose soul is a 
flame, who, coursing through the crowd, light anew the ex- 
tinguished torches and multiply the fires of humankind ! 
Dullness, doubt, and darkness would soon be banished from 
the face of the earth if the number of fiery souls were to in- 
erease! That wealth regenerate be a source of supply and 
not an abyss of destruction; that debasing sensuality be 
transformed by the passion for good, and especially by great 
love ; that peace and not war be the honor and glory of peo- 
ples; in a single word, that a Christian nation do its duty, 
and I see the flame burst forth and the force of the fire fill the 
world and uplift it! * 


In order to complete the picture of great loves which con- 
sume the heart of the priest and make him the antithesis of 
the selfish and the unhappy, I should speak of the love which 
cannot exist without them, which sustains all others because 
they can only exist in it; I should speak of the love of God, 
the God who has transformed Himself into Christ to get pos- 
session of our hearts. I should speak of the love of the priest 
for Jesus Christ, of his zeal in making Him known, in making 
Him loved, of his joy in following Him in the Gospel, of being 
united with Him in Communion, of feeling Him live in his 
heart, and of feeling alive in Him. But I will hold myself in 
bounds by quoting the impassioned hymn of one of the first 
priests, one of the greatest: 

‘‘ Who then will separate us from the love of Christ?” wrote 
St. Paul to the Romans. ‘Shall tribulation? or distress? or 
famine? or nakedness? or danger? or persecution? or the sword ? 
. . . But in all these things we overcome because of Him 


* Gratry, De la Connaissance de 1' Ame, Epilogue, versus finem. 
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that hath loved us. For I am sure that neither death, nor life, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor might, 
nor height, nor depth, ner any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

God and Christ; the great causes which work for the hap- 
piness of mankind, their friends, their spiritual sons, their earthly 
family. If it be true that the heart of the priest may quench 
its thirst at all these sources of love, I have no fear that it will 
dry and wither in the lonely selfishness to which Michelet and 
many others see it condemned. It is not indeed to the conse- 
crated priest that is applicable the mighty word of St. John: 
‘*He that loveth not, abideth in death.” 





THE INDEFATIGABLE CHRIST. 


[INSCRIBED TO ONE WHO HAS GONE OUT FROM US.) 


BY CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 


Go where thou wilt, His Heart shalt find thee out; 
Be thou in quest of wealth, or power, or fame. 
Above life’s tumult shall He call thy name; 

His care shall compass thee with grief about; 

And thou shalt know Him in thine hours of doubt, 
When faith shall pierce thy darkness like a flame. 
O dull of sense to Time’s imperious claim, 

His love shall prove thy rainfall after drought! 

For He shall come in many a blinding shower 

To dye thy sick leaves to a healthier hue, 

Till the scant years of youth’s once ample dower 
Requicken with late fruitage rare to view; 

Yea, He must shape thee by thine own heart’s power, 
And fashion all this ruined life anew. 


Seton Hall, South Orange, N. J. 
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Rew Books. 


Many causes have contributed re- 
THE LAW OF CHRISTIAN cently to fix the attention, not 
MARRIAGE. alone of ourselves, but also of non- 
Catholics, on the marriage laws of 
the Church. Among these causes are an awakening of the 
public conscience to the evils of divorce; the efforts made by 
Episcopalians to establish more rigid legislation or practice 
among themselves; a change in the law of New York State 
regarding the granting of marriage licenses; a cause celebre \aid 
before the Holy See. Finally, and most important of all, the 
Holy See has by the Encyclical Me Temere introduced some 
momentous changes in the discipline of the Church, which re- 
quire to be thoroughly understood by the clergy and _ laity of 
this country. The moment is propitious for the publication of 
a thoroughly accurate, magisterial, clear exposition of the new 
legislation and the changes which it introduces. 

A volume which solicits the honor of supplying the need 
is The Law of Christian Marriage,* from the pen of Father 
Devine, C.P. It contains about three hundred and fifty pages 
and is a popular presentation of the subject of matrimony as 
treated in the ordinary seminary text-book. The bare theolog- 
ical doctrine is enriched with a copious interfusion of pious reflec- 
tions and exhortations. It will, no doubt, be appreciated by a 
certain class of seminarians who are ready to welcome as a 
friend in need an author who serves up to them in the ver- 
nacular, and in compendious form, the knowledge which, other- 
wise, they would be obliged to draw laboriously from their 
Latin authors. The layman who has a turn fer theological 
investigation will also find the book a fund of information and 
edification. It does not, however, treat exhaustively the cru- 
cial points—such, for instance, as the Pauline privilege—which 
give birth, in practice and in controversy, to perplexities that 
frequently send us to our authorities. Father Devine’s com- 
mentary of the We Jemere is long but rather desultory, and 
does not deal sufficiently with many of the points which de- 
mand elucidation. 


A more systematic and fuller study of the recent legisla- 


* The Law of Christian Marriage According to the Teaching and Discipline of the Catholic 
Church. By Rev. Arthur Devine, C.P. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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tion is to be found in a pamphlet reproducing the interesting 
and useful article published in Zhe American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, by the Rev. Father McNicholas, O.P.* The main features 
of the Pope’s decree are correctly and sufficiently explained. To 
a few particular statements, however, we feel obliged to place 
interrogation points. For instance, on page 19 we read: “If 
a priest is to sign the engagement contract, ordinarily it should 
be the pastor of the prospective bride; but the signature of 
the pastor of either party will make a valid contract.” This 
seems to imply that the signature of a pastor who is not the 
pastor of either party will not suffice. Yet the decree, S. Congr. 
Conc., March 28, 1908, declares that amy pastor can sign validly 
in his own parish. Again, it is stated (p. 5) that the decree 
admits diversity of legislation regarding clandestine mixed mar- 
riages and the matrimonial unions of heretics among themselves. 
The thought may be correct; but the expression of it is hardly 
compatible with Art. XI. (iii.): ‘“‘ Non-Catholics, whether bap- 
tized or unbaptized, who contract among themselves are no- 
where bound to observe the Catholic form of betrothal or 
marriage.” Finally (p. 22) regarding the status of the priest 
or bishop who performs the marriage, Father McNicholas states : 
“The ordinary or parish priest must not be suspended or ex- 
communicated by name.” The Papal document reads that the 
priest or the ordinary must not be excommunicated or sus- 
pended by name, by a public decree (mist publico decreto nomi- 
natim fuerit excommunicati vel ab officio suspensi), A person 
may be excommunicated or suspended nominatim yet not pub- 
licly, There are a few other spots on which a professional 
canonist might quarrel with the language; but they are of 
no great consequence. 


The fact is that the new law has given rise to a swarm of 
difficulties; and only a highly trained expert canonist can walk 
with sureness amid the many stumbling-blocks that crop out 
through the text of Ne Zemere, which from its conciseness in 
many places demands the utmost care in its exposition. Con- 
sidering the grave interests that hang upon the possession by 
the clergy of a perfect acquaintance with every detail of the 
subject it is a matter of general congratulation that an explana- 


* The New Marriage Legislation. By John T. McNicholas, O.P., S.T.L. American 
Ecclesiastical Review. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. 
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tion of the new law appears from an expert canonist, who, be- 
sides his academic status, enjoys the authority of his position 
as Consultor of the Commission for the codification of Canon 
Law. 

A book of about one hundred and thirty pages, by Dr. 
Creagh,* presents a methodical and complete explanation of 
the late decree. In an interesting introduction the author sets 
forth the relation of the present law to former practice—a re- 
lationship trom which considerable light is to be obtained for 
the interpretation of some of the present provisions. From 
the common law of England and of the United States he draws 
instances of similar developments. This feature of Dr. Creagh’s 
work will, no doubt, be of considerable interest to non-Catho- 
lics, and enable them to perceive that the genius of law pre- 
sides over the Church’s legislation. The new law, he shows, 
is not a mere addition to the general code, but a unification of 
it. To make this clear he gives a historical sketch of the 
formulation of the Me Temere, the reasons which prompted it, 
and the legal evolution from which it sprung. Then the con- 
tents of the document are discussed under the following heads: 
Engagements; Marriage—valid—licit ; Registration; Persons Af- 
fected by the Law. 

The work achieves the purpose expressed in the brief pref- 
ace. It is ashort but comprehensive and clear commentary on 
the Papal document. Everywhere the author shows himself to 
be on his own ground in dealing with the many delicate ques- 
tions of this difficult subject. He evinces a constant preoccu- 
pation to forestall every problem that may arise in practice. 
Consequently, both clergy and laity will find the pamphlet am- 
ply sufficient to furnish them with all requisite instruction. A 
feature that the clergy will especially welcome is the frequent 
citation of synods and councils held in the United States; and 
the many references to diocesan statutes. The latest decisions, 
too, of the Congregation of the Council are recorded; and there 
are also many rectifications of incorrect interpretations that have 
already got into print. Finally, Dr. Creagh appends a full se- 
lect bibliography which will be invaluable to those who wish 
to make a further study of the subject. 


*A Commentary on the Decree ‘‘ Ne Temere.” By the Very Rev. John T. Creagh, 
j.U.D., LL.B., S.T.L., Professor of Canon Law and Associate Professor of Jurisprudence, 
Baltimore: Furst Company. 
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Three new volumes of the series 

LIVES OF THE SAINTS. Les Saints* appear, which, like 

all of that collection, are at once 
books of edification and valuable historical studies. The life of 
St. Peter Damian, by Dom Réginald Biron, is an attractive por- 
trait of the saint and the great ecclesiastical statesman, against 
a background faithfully representing the troubled times in which 
he lived. Zhe Martyrs of Gorcum reads like a page from Irish 
history during the Cromwellian and Williamite persecutions. 
It tells the story of nineteen priests and friars who were cap- 
tured by the reckless and brutal captain of Dutch Lutherans, 
and lieutenant of William of Orange, Count William de la 
Marck, and by his orders, with circumstances of great cruelty, 
hanged in a barn belonging to a ruined abbey in 1557, during 
the wars of the Dutch against Spain. 

The scantiness of the data hitherto available for the life of 
the second St. Melania resulted in leaving her story to be 
treated somewhat as an episode in that of her grandmother and 
namesake. The studious tastes of Cardinal Rampolla, favored 
by some happy circumstances, have brought to light material 
to furnish a complete biography of this great Roman patrician 
lady who had hitherto been rather overshadowed, thanks to the 
letters of St. Jerome, by Marcella, Paula, Eustochia, and Fabiola. 
When nuncio at Madrid, Cardinal Rampolla discovered, in the 
library of the Escurial, a manuscript biography of St. Melania, 
which dated from the year 954. In 1905 the Cardinal pub- 
lished in Italian his Life of St. Melania, based on the manu- 
script supplemented by the previously known data. Following 
that work, and setting the story of the saint in a brilliant 
sketch of the Roman world at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, M. Goyau has produced a biography which may be prof- 
itably read both as a work of spirituality and as a contribu- 
tion to ecclesiastical history. 


While one school of writers, who have been conspicuous 
leaders in the Gaelic revival, have devoted their efforts chiefly 
to a resuscitation of the heroes and ideals of Celtic paganism, 
an Irish priest has been happily inspired to turn to the ac- 
count of religion the newly-created interest of the Irish people 


¥ St. Pierre Damien. Par Dom Réginald Biron, O.S.B. Les Martyrs de Gorcum. Par 
Hubert Meuffels, C.M. Sainte Mélanie. Par Georges Goyau. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
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in their early history, by giving them a popular, yet reliable, 
life of Ireland’s great patroness, St. Brigid, the Mary of the 
Gael.* The biographer has kept close to the best authorities 
and tells the story of St. Brigid in a way to interest as well as 
edify. But why did he not take for the subject of his illustra- 
tions ancient Irish ruins or the places associated with St. Brigid’s 
memory, instead of some modern convents which, to whatever 
else they witness, reflect but little distinction on the ideals that 
prevail to-day in monastic architecture ? 


A new edition of the English version of Mgr. Bougaud’s 
splendid life of St. Vincent de Paul has just been issued.t In the 
judgment of French critics of both kinds, literary and spiritual, 
Mgr. Bougaud’s work was judged to be a model biography ; 
and it had the good fortune to find a competent translator. 


Another work which in its English dress has become one 
of our spiritual classics is The Fathers of the Desert,t by the 
Countess Hahn-Hahn, to which Father Dalgairns prefixed a 
lengthy introduction that, as an essay on the spiritual life of 
the first six centuries, merits the distinction of being an inde- 
pendent book instead of a complementary addition to another. 
That the publishers have brought out a new issue of the work 
is a sign that its excellence is appreciated. 


Leaving the muse of history, under 

LORD OF THE WORLD. whose inspiration he produced his 
By Benson. trilogy of the English Reforma- 

tion, Father Benson assumes the 

apocalyptic ré/e to unveil, by the help of his imagination, the 
events and conditions that are to mark the close of the world’s 
drama. He claims that his book§ is a terribly sensational one. 
He certainly does project the lines of his principles to a very 
sensational point ;.and if one had any reason to be convinced 
that he is not assuming without warrant the mantle of the seer, 
the book might well cause depression and dismay. The postu- 


* St. Brigid, Patroness of Ireland. By Rev. J. A. Knowles, O.S.A. Dublin: Browne & 
Nolan. . 
t History of St. Vincent de Paul, Founder of the Congregation of the Mission and of the 
Sisters of Charity. By Mgr. Bougaud, Bishop of Laval. Translated by Rev. J. Brady. 
C.M. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

t The Fathers of the Desert. Translated from the German of the Countess Hahn-Hahn. 
By Emily F. Bowden. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

§ Lord of the World. By Robert Hugh Benson. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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late from which Father Benson starts is that there remains no 
hope that the Church will reconquer the world. On the con- 
trary, the principles antagonistic to her will rapidly extend their 
influence over the world, till Catholicism, the last surviving re- 
ligion, shal] have shrunk to a mere helpless handful of believers 
in the city of Rome; whence it will finally be driven to bring 
its course to an end on the same ground where it first rose 
into being. 

Father Benson’s story might be described as the apotheosis 
of humanitarianism. Man’s mad worship of scientific progress, 
his boundless conquests in discovery and invention, have led 
him on and on from height to height in material civilization, 
until time and space seem almost annihilated. We are in a 
world of underground dwellings, of artificial light that obliterates 
the line between night and day. The supernatural, the belief 
in a life beyond, is utterly ejected; a life of service here to 
humanity and, in the end, euthanasia, is the destiny and ambi- 
tion of man. This condition of things is largely due to the 
baneful influence of Freemasonry which has obtained world-wide 
domination. Out of this federation emerges a powerful person- 
age, gifted with a personality which wins all hearts. He makes 
his debut as a promoter of universal brotherhood, a federator 
of the world, the prince of peace. This mysterious individual 
flits from country to country with a celerity which astonishes 
even a generation accustomed to travel in volors at the rate of 
three hundred miles an hour. At length, from the headquarters 
of this personage in London, the decree goes forth that the 
Pope and the College of Cardinals must be destroyed, and with 
them the last vestiges of the Catholic Church. From Rome, 
where, by the way, the last and discrowned descendants of 
Europe’s royal houses are passing an empty, protesting exist- 
ence, the Pope and Cardinals escape to take refuge in the little 
city of Nazareth. Here the Church makes her last heroic stand 
against the world and the devil. Amid the blare of trumpets, 
the crash of thunder, and the tremendous physical portents that 
shall issue in the Dies ire, dies illa, the Church passes from 
earth to heaven, this world disappears and the glory thereof. 

Father Benson’s imagination revels in the development of 
circumstantial detail, as he pictures the ideas and material sur- 
roundings of this future generation, which he seems to place not 
very far from the present day; and in the boldness with which 
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he conjectures the trend of invention he leaves Jules Verne in 
the shade. 

The most interesting question that the book raises in one’s 
mind is: Does Father Benson really entertain this gloomy view 
on the outcome of the present conflict between faith and un- 
belief? And, if so, does he represent any widespread opinion? 
Some ancient exegeses which have declined in favor seem to 
guide him in his casting of the Church’s horoscope; and he 
seems to have overlooked the text that there shall be one fold 
and one Shepherd. If any reader should become infected with 
Father Benson’s pessimism, we recommend as a tonic Dr. Barry’s 
articke in the Dudlin Review for April, where the conviction is 
expressed that the Church Universal possesses the divine vital- 
ity which will enable it to adjust itself to the approaching con- 
ditions, and we “need not despair of its leavening with true 
life the democracy that is looking for guidance, that will not 
always groan beneath monopolies, nor dream of Socialist uto- 
pias bounded by the grave.” 


In a little tract of about a hun- 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS AND _ dred small pages * the late Profes- 
THE DUTY OF CATHOLICS. sor Devas has given a useful ex- 
position of the problem from 
which Socialism draws its vitality; and indicates the reasons 
why the solution that is proposed by Socialism is dangerous 
and impracticable. But, he points out, Socialism can only be 
met by taking the task out of its hands, and bringing about 
social reform on Christian principles. As a basis for his sug- 
gestions, he summarizes the teachings of Leo XIII. on the sub- 
ject. He insists strongly that the task cannot be evaded; it 
is folly to plead that every step towards reform is a step to- 
wards Socialism: ‘‘The days of mere patronage, or paternalism 
—men’s homes and fortunes, work and wages dependent on the 
good-will of others—those days are over, and the days of dem- 
ocratic equality are at hand.” 


Though we dissent profoundly from 
NIETZSCHE. the appreciation of Nietzsche ex- 
By Mencken. pressed in this volume,t we have 
to thank the author for his keen 


* Social Questions and the Duty of Catholics. Catholic Truth Society. New York: Ben- 


ziger Brothers. 
t The Philosophy of Friedrick Nietzsche. By Henry L. Mencken. Boston: Luce & Co, 
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analysis and clear statement of the ideas and principles that 
characterize the philosophy of the Superman. This philosophy, 
he observes, has attained a wide diffusion; and it may be traced 
in writings of a multitude of men whom the public would hard- 
ly associate in any way with Nietzsche. Mr. Bernard Shaw? 
Yes. And Henrik Ibsen? Probably. But Theodore Roose- 
velt! Undoubtedly, says Mr. Mencken. It is impossible, he 
claims, that Roosevelt should have formulated his philosophy 
of the strenuous life, without a multitude of thoughts borrowed, 
consciously or unconsciously, from the German philosopher; 
“in all things fundamental the Rooseveltian philosophy and the 
Nietzschean philosophy are identical.” In support of his state- 
ment Mr. Mencken presents copious extracts from The Stren- 
uous Life which, certainly, sound very like the tenor of “ Thus 
spake Zarathustra.” Commenting on some of the passages 
quoted, the writer says: 


There is no denial of the law of natural selection in this 
thunderous sermon of the American Dionysian—there is no 
meek acceptance of the Christian doctrine that self-effacement 
is noble. ‘‘ The nation that has trained itself to a career of 
upwarlike and isolated ease is bound, in the end, to go down 
before other nations which have not lost the manly and adven- 
turous qualities.’’ There is no acceptance of the doctrine 
that all men are equal betore the Lord. On the contrary, 
‘many of our people are utterly unfit for self-government.’’ 
There is no glorifying of death and degeneration, ‘‘ the hang- 
man’s metaphysic.’’ ‘‘ Weakness is the greatest ot crimes.”’ 
There is no worship of the fetich of peace and brotherly love. 

. ‘*The over-civilized man, who has lost the great fighting, 
masterful virtues’’—is to him abomination. ‘‘ Thank God 
for the iron in the blood of our fathers!’’ Could there be 
a more direct and earnest statement of the Dionysian creed ? 
Could there bea more obvious paraphrasing of Der Antichrist ? 


The author adds: 


Mr. Roosevelt has a pew ina Christian church, but his 
whole attitude of mind is essentially and violently unchristian. 
If you don’t believe it, compare Zhe Strenuous Life and the 
Sermon on the Mount. Is it possible to imagine two docu- 
ments which say ‘‘ Nay ’’ to each other more riotously, vehe- 
mently, and unmistakably ? 
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This is a formidable charge. No man is absolutely consis- 
tent; and notwithstanding his predilection for some ‘“ Diony- 
sian” ideals, Mr. Roosevelt retains some Christian principles 
which are the contradictories of the Nietzschean doctrine. 

That doctrine is summed up concisely by Mr. Mencken. 
Its fundamental principles are: The only inherent impulse in 
man, as in all living beings, is the will to live, and to con- 
quer all that makes life difficult. All schemes of morality are 
nothing more than efforts to codify expedients found useful by 
the race in the course of its struggle for existence. All these 
codes are essentially man-made; they must change with chang- 
ing conditions; and any code which retains its permanence and 
authority after the conditions which gave rise to it have changed 
hinders the progress of mankind. Religions, which have for 
their main object the protection of such codes, are inimical to 
the well-being of man. Especially is this true of Christianity 
with its ideals of humility, self-sacrifice, and brotherhood. The 
future of the race depends on the resuscitation of the old Greek 
ideal—not the pale, reflective ideal expressed in Apollo, but 
the full-blooded Dionysian, Jiving only to satisfy to the full all 
the instincts of boisterous, self-centered life. 

It is only too true that, with the spread of infidelity and 
irreligion these ideas are gaining ground. They are to be 
found in the novels and the problem plays most talked about 
and read. It has been repeatedly urged against Spencerians, 
Agnostics, and Positivists, who claim that the Christian moral 
code and ideals can be transferred to and maintained on a 
purely scientific basis, that Christian morality is an essential 
growth from the religion from which it sprang and must per- 
ish if dissevered from its root. This opinion is rapidly passing 
from the realm of theory to become the statement of a fact. 
The cause of the evil indicates the only efficient antidote. 

Z In a series of moral instructions, or 

THE WORLDIN WHICH “Lessons,” on the errors and false 

WE LIVE. principles that pervade the world 

By Meyer. to-day, Father Meyer addresses 

himself to Catholics* for the pur- 

pose of setting them on their guard against falling under the 

influences of the false principles and ideals which the spread of 
* The World in Which We Live. ByR. J. Meyer, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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unbelief is rapidly propagating. The general scope of the in- 
structions is to draw sharply the antagonism between the spirit 
of Christ and the spirit of the world in which we live—the 
spirit of unbelief, rationalism, materialism, the worship of wealth 
and pleasure; in short, the banishment of the supernatural out 
of life. 

Father Meyer speaks forcibly; and enters into practical de- 
tail. His picture of present evils cannot be gainsaid; though, 
perhaps, here and there, he weakens his position by overstate- 
ment. In many places a captious reader might say that the 
picture represents a society where the principles of French athe- 
ism are dominant, rather than the world in which Americans 
live. 

The Young Malefactor* is a rather 
THE YOUNG MALEFACTOR. remarkable thesis dealing with the 
By Travis. criminal in the embryo. An in- 
troduction is contributed by Judge 

Lindsey, of the Denver Juvenile Court. 

Mr. Travis considers the juvenile delinquent as the result of 
three principal causes: environment, heredity, and will; and sug- 
gests as a preventative method the improvement of the home. 
He divides ‘“‘ homes” into three classes: the incompetent, the 
borderlanders’ (those on the borderland between dependence 
and delinquency), and the vicious homes. The condition of the 
first two classes of homes he believes can be bettered by state 
interference ; for the children of vicious parents, however, he 
believes the substitution of “foster homes” is the only cure. 

Mr. Travis, to a certain extent, refutes the contention of 
the Italian school of criminologists. He finds, with regard to 
first court offenders, not over two per cent abnormal and not 
one per cent criminal by nature, and asserts only “‘two per 
cent are atavistic, in the sense implied by the Italian School.” 

State corrective institutions, the author says, are effective in 
only fifty per cent of cases; and this, he believes, is not a suf- 
ficiently high average. Such institutions,even for mild offend- 
ers, brand and “ institutionalize” the delinquent, and interfere 
to a certain extent with religious training. To improve the 
home is the important thing; and for this work private charita- 
ble organizations are more effective than state interference. 


* The Young Malefactor. A Study in Juvenile Delinquency. By Thomas Travis, Ph.D, 
New York: Thomas Crowell & Co. 
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However, charitable organizations are subject to something 
of the same difficulties as state institutions, though political 
corruption is not a factor in the former. Mr. Travis, there- 
fore, points to the system now largely in use in Australia; the 
“ placing-out”’ method, The delinquent is first sent to state 
institutions, for a short period, trained, educated, and finally 
placed within a “‘foster-home.” Such children are under state 
supervision. The same method is extant in many of our states 
with results far exceeding any yet tried. 

Mr. Travis’ book is a most able work and, considering the 
importance of the subject, it fills a much needed want in litera- 
ture. Catholics, who have been identified with charitable work 
in the New York Juvenile Court within the last five or six 
years, will find it a great benefit in the furtherance of their 
work, 

The third volume of Father Hic- 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. key’s fine translation completes 

the English version of Mgr. Le 
Camus’ Life of Christ.* It is unnecessary to say that the same 
qualities which distinguish the preceding portions of this work 
are present in the final part. Learned, without allowing his 
piety to be overlaid by mere scholarship, this great Christian 
scholar combines respectful fidelity to the Gospel narrative with 
deep religious feeling, and knows how to amplify his text for 
the purpose of edification without disfiguring the sacred history 
by making it a ground on which to embroider flowers of the 
imagination. 


The eloquent Jesuit, Father Leroy, who has already issued 
twelve sets of conferences on the life and times of our Lord, 
delivered by him in the churches of his Society in Paris and 
Brussels, during the years 1894—1896, now publishes those of 
the year 1907. The style is eloquent; the treatment simple 
yet forcible; the “purpose, a blending of the dogmatic, the 
moral, and the apologetic. 


Under the title Zhe Infancy of Jesus Christ} P. Durand, S.J., 


* The Life of Christ. By Mgr. E. Le Camus. Translated by William Hickey, Priest of 
the diocese of Springfield. Vol. III. New York: Cathedral Library Association. 

t Jesus Christ sa Vie et son Temps—1907. Par Hippolyte Leroy, S.J. Paris: G. Beaus 
chesne et Cie. 

tL'Enfance de Jesus-Christ d'apres les Evangiles Caneniques. Par P. A. Durand, S.J. 
Paris: G. Beauchesne et Cie. 
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defends the historicity of the dogma of the Virgin birth of our 
Lord, by a critical examination of the Gospels, from which he 
draws an ample refutation of the objections raised against this 
doctrine by Schmiedel, Harnack, and other leaders of the Ger- 
man radical school and their followers. Father Durand obviates 
the common charge urged against Catholic critics that they do 
not face the difficulties, but either ignore or diminish them till 
they offer no resistance. He sets forth the rationalistic argu- 
ments in their full force; and, sure of his ground and the in- 
vincible strength of the Catholic position, is not afraid to ad- 
mit that on certain points the theories held in traditional exe- 
gesis fail to reconcile some of the discrepancies that exist be- 
tween the several Gospels. For example, he admits the failure 
of the accepted theories offered to reconcile the divergences be- 
tween the account of our Lord’s genealogy in Luke and that 
in Matthew; but he shows that this divergence rather confirms 
than impugns the essential data which these accounts embody. 
As a complementary subject to the main theme he adds a dis- 
sertation on ‘“‘ The Brothers of the Lord’’; in this he furnishes 
critical proof in confirmation of the negative rule of interpreta- 
tation which dogmatic teaching furnishes on this subject. 


In Paul Bourget’s latest novel, 

THE WEIGHT OF THE L’Emigré, which appears in En- 
NAME. glish as The Weight of the Name,* 

we get a vivid impression of the 

manner in which the politico-religious conflict in France affects 
the surviving representatives of the ancient aristocracy. Ostra- 
cized from public life, every career except the army is closed 
to them. They are mere cyphers in the political life of the 
country which they once dominated. The régime of republican- 
ism represents to them disloyalty to historic France and a 
menace to the moral bases of society. They themselves are, in 
fact, as completely banished from the national life as were the 
‘émigrés of the Revolution, only that instead of a foreign country 
their place of exile is the fatherland. Their life is wasted in 
maintaining in their chateaux or their Parisian residences the 
shadow of their former princely splendor; while the younger 
members, harassed and humiliated in the army till they are 


* The Weight ef the Name, By Paul Bourget. Translated from the French by George 
Burnham Ives, Boston: Little Brown & Co. 
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finally driven out, have no outlet for their ambition but the 
jockey club. The main figure in Bourget’s story is an old noble- 
man who is an incarnation of the principle of the honor of the 
nobleman. The ruling motive of his life is to support the 
prestige of his ancestral house as a protest against the degra- 
dation and demoralization of present-day degeneracy. He is a 
grand seigneur of the seventeenth century and a Bayard in 
one. Proud of his only son, between whom and himself there 
exists a deep attachment, he regrets that Landri insists on re- 
maining in the army, because the young man believes in it he 
can still serve France. The father peremptorily refuses to con- 
sent to the marriage of Landri with a lady who has won his 
affections, for she belongs to the bourgeoisie. Meanwhile, 
financial difficulties are threatening the ruin of his estate. 
Landri’s army career comes to an end, when he is ordered to 
co-operate with the civil officers in breaking into a church for 
the purpose of taking an inventory as had been ordered by 
the law. Then, when the father is proudest of his son, a ter- 
rible secret transpires which stabs both to the heart and sepa- 
rates them forever. Not quite forever; for the last scene, 
which is pathetic, brings them together once more. Though the 
elements of the story are few, and there is nothing violent in 
the action, M. Bourget’s superb art and psychology construct 
an intensely interesting story in which there are two or three 
powerful situations. 


The same excellences and defects 

DICTIONARY OF CHRIST that characterized the first volume 

AND THE GOSPELS. of this work run through the sec- 

ond volume,* which completes the 

Dictionary. The wealth of material it contains is astonishing, 

and we cannot but admire the mind that conceived its plan. 

Much of it, we myst admit, duplicates articles contained in the 

same editor’s Dictionary of the Bible; but we do not regret 

two treatments of the same subject, when both authors are 

competent scholars, as we find here to be generally the case, 

even though both may be credited to the same school of criti- 
cism. 

The large number of writers who concurred to produce this 


* Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. Vol. 11, Edited by James Hastings. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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work, and the wide extent of territory from which they are 
drawn, is very significant; almost every Protestant denomination 
of importance is represented among the authors, and every part 
of the United Kingdom and the New World, from Ontario and 
New Jersey to Kentucky, Texas, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Mani- 
toba, contributes scholars of ability, mostly from the ranks of 
seminary professors. The Orient, even Palestine itself, sends 
its modest quota. We are in the presence of a world-wide 
movement in the non-Catholic world that is augmenting stead- 
ily in volume and in force, and has become more conscious of 
the direction it is taking. The streams of thought and knowl- 
edge take their rise now in every quarter of the globe and 
spread their waters over its entire face; and it is carried into 
general thought through countless conduits. Happily the Church 
rightfully claims all knowledge for its own, as soon as it be- 
comes real knowledge, and knows how to extract the goed out 
of the confused mixture of non-Catholic thought. It behooves 
our leaders, therefore, to know our contemporaries, and to dis- 
criminate in their work what is solid, true, helpful, and promis- 
ing from all that is unfounded, false, hurtful, and misleading. 
In many quarters our intellectual leaders are pursuing this 
quiet task of discrimination; few works will claim as much of 
their attention as this Dictionary which, as soon as printed, 
takes rank in every Protestant seminary in the world as an 
authority on Christian thought and knowledge. 

It is gratifying, therefore, on examining this vast body of 
teaching, to find that its writers, in the main, cling to views 
ot New Testament literary criticism which may be classed as 
conservative. In historical criticism, though admitting numerous 
historical shortcomings and defects in the evangelical records, 
they strongly maintain the general trustworthiness of the New 
Testament, and the truly supernatural character of our Lord’s 
miracles. In Christology, the ordinary Protestant theologian 
would, we fear, count them as orthodox; they do, indeed, con- 
fess the divinity of Christ; but they seem to have little reali- 
zation of its meaning, and in speaking of the relations between 
the divinity and humanity, they reproduce many of the ancient 
heresies. Besides, safe men seem to be chosen for the more 
delicate articles, and more radical scholars give expression to 
their views on apparently less crucial questions. The Chris- 
tology of the work is a striking exhibition of the haziness that 
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clings to all modern Protestant theology that is not radical. 
In matters of ecclesiastical polity there is a strong general trend 
away from the position of the Anglican and Catholic Churches; 
in sacramental theology the same holds true—there is not even 
an article on Sacraments! Likewise in their views of asceticism, 
of marriage, virginity, etc., the authors manifest sentiments 
widely differing from those of the Church. There is, in fact, 
throughout the work, the very pronounced tone of the dissent- 
ing sects; and though it is dedicated to Dr. Sanday and Dr. 
Swete, it contains very much that differs profoundly from the 
spirit and the views of those eminent Anglican divines. 

It would be invidious to single out any particular articles 
for special animadversion or commendation. One takes a num- 
ber of notes as one reads a work of this kind for the purpose 
of reviewing. Then when they are to be thrown together they 
expand to unforeseen dimensions. Let it suffice to reproduce 
in their crudeness the annotations we have made on a few of 
these articles. 

Unity.—Makes straight for Catholic conclusions for a long 
distance, then changes to justify schism in a much weaker line 
of argument. Peter.—Confined chiefly to life and character; 
no frank facing of the Catholic claim. Personality. —Excellent 
philosophical discussion of the idea. Originality.x—Useful apol- 
ogetically. Demonstrates Christ’s teaching to be original; view 
of His Personality too merely human. Christ in the Middle 
Ages.—Lays stress on the abnormal, and neglects to consider 
the great body of the faithful—omits Bernard while mentioning 
many obscure heretics. Trial of Jesus.—Very useful for preach- 
ers. Writer includes in his bibliography Maher’s The Tragedy 
of Calvary! He cannot possibly have ever read the thing. 
Luke; Mark; Matth.—Very painstaking work; critical position 
roundly conservative. Universalism.—Admits that there is no 
ground in the teaching of our Lord for the doctrine of univer- 
sal salvation; yet the writer seems to lean towards that belief. 
Transfiguration.—Interesting and skillful historical treatment. 

In conclusion it may be said that there are many fine arti- 
cles on moral topics, such, for instance, as Self-Restraint and 
Meekness. Many of the-articles on our Lord are full of sug- 
gestion for the preacher; and in the appendix we have a brief 
but masterly treatise on Patristic testimony to Christ. 
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There is this to be said for The 
THE REAPING. Reaping *—virtue does triumph in 
By Mary I. Taylor. the end, even if a suspicion of 
wire-pulling precedes the event. 
The author, in her story of ultra-rapid life in official Washing- 
ton, has brought together an interesting and well-contrasted 
group of people. It would seem regrettable that she saw fit to 
dispatch Margaret (a character, by the way, which rather sug- 
gests the fascinating and tragically irresponsible Lady Kitty of 
The Marriage of William Ashe) just at the moment when her 
moral awakening had opened up new psychological possibilities. 
It is not a pleasant story—there are so few “ pleasant” stories 
nowadays !—and it is not particularly convincing in its treat- 
ment of social problems; but it is undeniably readable, and 
the dialogue is excellent. One notes in passing that the tact- 
ful hostess (even in Washington!) scarcely invites a notorious 
divorcée to dine with princes of the Church. 


When we remember that there is 
SONGS AND SONNETS. _ scarcely anything more difficult to 
By McDonald. write than a good song—unless it 
be a good sonnet—the delicacy 
of Mr. McDonald’s chosen taskf is obvious. Of course it is 
possible to accept these possibilities with very little seriousness, 
and still to write agreeable verse. Many of the selections here 
brought together have appeared in newspapers and periodicals 
over the pen-name of Lawrence Sarsfield. They sing the praise 
of God, of country, of the Celt, of childhood, and—most con- 
stantly of all!—the love of one true woman; so that, if they 
may not be reckoned high poetry, they are at least vowed to 
the service of high ideals. There are a number of typographical 
errors in the little volume, and the elimination of such words 
as ‘“‘limnered,” “choosed,” “‘drawed,” etc., would, in our judg- 
ment, raise the standard of the work, and so translate more 
justly the manifest sincerity of its author’s sentiment. 


* The Reaping. By Mary Imlay Taylor. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
t Songs and Sonnets. By Lawrence McDonald. Pittsburgh: J. R. Weldon & Co. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (21 March): Announces that the proposed visit of 
the American fleet to Australia has aroused attention in 
that country to its insufficient naval protection. 
Fr. Angus writes on “Likes and Dislikes,” especially 
with regard to modern church music. The Roman 
Correspondent gives a summary of the new regulations 
governing Italian seminaries. 

(28 March): Rev. T. Phillips gives the usual arguments 
in favor of the “ Holy House” and its translation to 
Loreto. Many letters are published which severely 
criticise the new Children’s Encyclopedia. 

(4 April): Rev. T. Phillips concludes his answer to Canon 
Chevalier on the ‘Holy House.” The English critic is 
not surprised that Chevalier’s book appeared without an 
imprimatur, and seems to believe that the Holy Father 
had this very book in mind when writing the recent 
Encyclical———The Roman Correspondent states that the 
attitude of the Italian press is in favor of the reported 
engagement between the Duke of the Abruzzi and Miss 
Elkins. 

(11 April): ‘‘ Newman and the Mere Probability of Reve- 
lation” occupies a place in the TJad/e?’s letters. This 
old controversy is somewhat brightened by a new one 
concerning certain historical inaccuracies in the Children’s 
Encyclopedia.—Fr. Thurston presents a critical essay 
on the question of ‘‘ Hot Cross Buns,” giving the origin 
and history of this Good Friday custom. 

The Month (April): Rev. T. Slater, under the title, “New 
Marriage Law,” gives an exposition of the provisions of 
the new law, indicating the chief features and the points 
of divergence from the laws hitherto in force. New laws 
have become necessary, owing to complications arising 
from private and secret betrothals, which have frequently 
brought about disastrous results. “A Dose of Calm” 
points out some characteristic features of modern life. 
The most prevalent is the spirit of restlessness so mani- 
fest in present sensationalism, the mania for freakishness 
and fads found in all classes of modern society. Shortly 
before the final dissolution of the Roman State her society 
bore the same characteristics. The calm advocated is 
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that obtained by a balance of faculties, a measured activ- 
ity. The article by Alice Dease, entitled ‘‘In a Con- 
gested District,” gives a graphical description of life as 
seen in Eastern Ireland. The people are unique in dress 
and colloquialisms. Their implicit confidence in God is 
most manifest in all their works.——‘“ Evolution for 
School-Children” contains a summary of objections to 
the placing of Mr. Hird’s “ Picture-Book of Evolution” 
in the hands of school-children. 

The Expository Times (April): This number begins with some 
notes on Professor Charle’s new English edition of Zhe 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. The reviewer calls 
attention to what the author has to say on the biblical 
doctrine of a man’s forgiveness of his neighbor.——Men- 
tion is made of Rev. T. H. Weir’s article on the 53d 
chapter of Isaias, which appeared in the Westminster Re- 
view of March, 1908. Mr. Weir holds that the Servant 
of Jehovah was an individual and not simply the Israel- 
ite nation. Several pages are devoted to a summary 
of Professor Swete’s article on Modernism written for the 
Guardian of January 29. Professor Swete, we are told, 
believes that Pope Pius X would describe a Modernist as a 
man “ who finds his religion in Christian experience in- 
stead of basing it upon the authority of the Church and 
the Bible; who separates the Christ of history from the 
Christ of theology, and who applies the method of evo- 
lution to Christian doctrine.” 

The National Review (May): British politics, with reference to 
the recent changes in Parliament, are discussed at length 
in ‘‘ Episodes of the Month.”——“ Admiralty and Em- 
pire,” by St. Barbara, is a candid statement of facts show- 
ing the neglect of those in authority to provide for the 
financial necessities of the British Navy. The writer 
maintains that the labors of the whole preceding gene- 
ration in building up the navy have been wasted and 
destroyed during the past three or four years. In 
“To-Day and To-Morrow ” Viscount Esher writes of the 
necessity of efficiently armed forces for the Empire. 
“* The Times, 1785-1908,” is reviewed by Hugh Chisholm. 

“‘ His Majesty’s Ministers and the Doctrines of Henry 

George,” by A. Griffith Boscawen. “Paris Fashions” 

are discussed by Violet Cecil. “American Affairs,” 
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by A. Maurice Low. In “Fiction Clean and Un- 
clean” Dr. William Barry writes: ‘‘ There is a going for- 
ward, to use a French expression, in this hurrying Eng- 
lish world, a ‘crisis of ideas.’ Slow it may be and 
unconscious, but it is real. And as it moves to its con- 
summation, the moral standard is changing. Reverence 
gives place to curiosity; experimenting with evil finds 
an excuse in the name of science; law has lost its sanc- 
tion; and who so reckless when the curb is taken off 
as the woman with some power of speech or writing. 

Revolution is, therefore, abroad, with imagina- 
tive literature as its herald, proclaiming the rule of in- 
stinct or appetite which need fear no penalties.” 





The Church Quarterly Review (April): In dealing with the 


Education Bill of 1908, Mr. McKenna’s measure is 
denounced as strikingly unfair; special stress is laid 
upon the contracting-out policy, and the injustice which 
it would inflict upon the Catholic population. The 
article on “John Wesley and the Psychology of Re- 
vivals points out the part which hypnotism and sug- 
gestion may play in influencing the minds of an audience. 
——The discussion on the place of the Athanasian Creed 
in the services of the Church of England is interesting 
because of the fact that the subject is to be brought up 
at the approaching Lambeth Conference. The writer’s 
opinion is that the Creed is unsuitable for public wor- 
ship. In the “ Brethren of the Lord,” the relationship 
of the Brethren is dealt with most exhaustively. The 
conclusion arrived at, founded upon that formulated by 
S. Jerome, is that the Brethren were our Lord’s cousins 
on His Mother’s side. “ Adonis, Baal, and Astarte.” 
Here we have a most complex subject dealt with, as to 
what these deities really meant to the Phoenicians. The 
bulk of evidence points to the belief that not only were 
they regarded as vegetation deities, but also worshipped 
as marine or celestial gods. In an article on ‘‘ The 
Church in the United States ”—presumably the Episcopal 
Church—the writer is optimistic in his views; still he 
sees dangers ahead in the increasing power of the laity, 
who hold the purse strings, and practically contro] the 
affairs of the church 














The Dublin Review (April): ‘Rome and Democracy,” by Canon 














William Barry, D.D. ‘Catholicism, for more than a thou- 
sand years by law established, moves in the world at 
large, left now to its own resources and those spiritual. 
It is a system of ideas, a moral influence, a society with- 
in itself. It has ceased for the time to be a State in 
the old political sense, and has lost its secular arm. Yet, 
as the civil State forfeits or gives up the jurisdiction it 
once exercised over opinion and freedom grows, the 
Church Universal must win fresh influence, deeper than 
laws and Parliaments could secure to it. By simple great- 
ness of ideas, realized in its teaching and institutions, 
leading on to the Master Himself, what is there that it 
cannot achieve? It subdued Greek philosophy to its 
divine purpose. Why should we despair of its leavening 
with true life the democracy that is looking for guid- 
ance, that will not always groan beneath monopolies, nor 
dream of Socialist Utopias bounded by the grave? The 
free conscience will never rest until it has found its rule 
and sanction in Him who bestowed on it the liberty to 
follow right, through death, into Eternity.” The first 
of a series of articles on Catholic Social Work in Ger- 
many—*“ Ketteler the Precursor,” evidently written by 
the Editor. “ The Worldly Wisdom of Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis,” by Percy Fitzgerald ——‘“ Personal Memories of 
James C. Mangan,” by the late Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. 
—'‘The Orthodox Eastern Churches,” by W. S. Lilly. 
“*St. Dominic and St. Francis, A Parallel.”-———‘“‘ Mr. 
Balfour on Decadence,” by the Editor. 











The Irish Ecclesiasticl Record (April): A new edition of the 


rather old book Supernatural Religion calls forth a short 
critique from the pen of Rev. Malachy Eaton. He as- 
serts that the object of the book is to undermine the 
basis of Christianity; and refutes the contention that the 
proof from miracles, taking miracle in its strict sense, is 
the only one which can be offered, for establishing the 
supernatural character of the Christian religion. Dr. 
Coffey, of Maynooth, presents a paper on, “Subject and 
Object in Knowledge and Consciousness.” Dr. O’Neill, 
of Carlow College, discusses Catholic Apologetics under 
Leo XIII. and Pius X. The advance of the modern 
world in science and history and philosophy is rapidly 
sketched, and the difficulties it offers to apologists made 
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evident. Yet ‘historical criticism is neither wicked nor 
mysterious: its aim is trustworthy information about the 
past, recovery of the words that were really spoken, and 
of the events that actually took place. It alone rescues 
us from that historical pyrrhonism which rejects adequate 
testimony to inconvenient facts, and from that historical 
obscurantism which admits indiscriminately all convenient 
facts.” In a future paper will be answered the question: 
Can the new difficulties against the ancient faith be met 
by loyal attachment to the method and principles of St. 
Thomas ? 


The lrish Monthly (May): Father Bearne, S.J., in his article on 


“The Artistic Temperament,” maintains—in contradiction 
to other prevailing notions—that “genius always means 
the possession of energy, power, and perception, the 
very qualities that go to make up the highest and sanest 
type of man.”——“ On Killenarden Hill” is contributed 
by Nora Tynan O’Mahony. The second installment 
of “‘ Letters of Some Interest” is published in this num- 
ber. “A Suburban Garden,” by Emily Hickey, is an 
acceptable spring sketch.——An appreciation of Walter 
Bagehot, whom the writer declares to be ‘“‘one of the 
most influential men of the nineteenth century” is re- 
printed from the Catholic Magazine of South Africa. 








Le Correspondant (25 March): Opens with an article by M. 





Lamy, consisting of a collection of unedited memoirs 
of the Duchess of Dino. M. de St. Victor, writing on 
the naval programme of Germany, outlines the plans and 
purposes of the Kaiser’s policy. Francois Ricard dis- 
cusses the possibilities of discovering the poles. He also 
reviews some of the plans of present-day polar explor- 
ers, pointing out their defects. The Christian Work- 
ingmen’s Union of Belgium and its Secretary, P. Rut- 
ten, O. P.; Sociologist, offer occasion for an article by 
Henri de Boissieu. This society was organized by Fr. 
Rutten to fight the spread of Socialism. This it has ef- 
fectively done. Since 1906 its membership has increased 
by the thousands. To this Union, although Catholic to 
the core, any man, be he Jew or Gentile, may belong, 
just so long as he is a respecter of the social order, re- 
ligion, the right of private property, and the integrity 
of the family. 
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(10 April): A collection of unedited notes of Napoleon 
I. are published; they are mostly of a business nature, 
dealing with the tariff, etc. Although but one in four 
in the population, the Catholics of Holland exercise a re- 
markable influence in the direction of public matters. 
Under the leadership of Mgr. Schaepman they have joined 
forces with the anti-revolutionary Protestant party, and 
the union is known as ‘‘ The Christian Coalition.” Paul 
Verschave writes on the work effected by this union, 
_ and the part played by Catholics in the government of 
Holland for the past ten years. Bruley des Varennes 
publishes six letters of Abbé Perreyve written in 1864, 
when he was about to join the Oratorians. They are 
addressed to a Protestant lady in Paris. H. Odelin 
contributes a number of personal reminiscences of Cardi- 
nal Richard. Abbé Klein writes of his recent visit to 
America. He discusses the immigration problem and the 
question of education. Lengthy notices are given to the 
Catholic Summer-School, to Chautauqua, and to the 
Paulists. 














Etudes (5 April): M. Chanoine Caillard gives a sketch of the 


Venerable Marie-Madeleine Postel, soon to be beatified. 
M. Stephane Harent begins a long examination of 
the teaching of the Modernists regarding experience as 
the register of revelation, and faith as understood by 
these writers. He criticizes the Modernist from the stand- 
point of psychology. M. Droulet contributes a paper 
on the “ Beginnings of Christianity in Armenia.” 

(20 April): M. Georges Longhaye writes an _ historical 
sketch of Mgr. Freppel and Count Albert de Mun. 
M. Harent continues his article on ‘Experience and 
Faith,” defending the proposition that revelation is a 
group of affirmations guaranteed by the authority of a 
divine witness. M. Riondel writes concerning schools 
in Eastern countries and the work of M. Aulard. 














Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (April): E. Jordan continues 


his discussion of the responsibility of the Church in the 
repression of heresy in the Middle Age, showing that 
there was a disposition on the part of churchmen to see 
in Christ the precursor or even the author of the criminal 
code of the Inquisition. ‘ St. Thomas and the inquisitors 
of his time regarded it as clearly the duty of the Church 
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to destroy the heretic, that the faith of others might not 
be endangered, and that the death punishment might 
serve as a warning to those of rebellious mind. “Se. 
Epiphanius: Religious Knowledge,” by J. Martin, is con- 
tinued. “Platonism in France During the Eighteenth 
Century,” by Ch. Huit. “Law and Science,” by Pierre 
Hans, G. Tyrrell writes requesting that his name be 
withdrawn from the list of collaborators of the review, 
lest its presence there give occasion of complaint to 
“zealots” of the kind recently rebuked by Cardinal 
Ferrari. 

Bénédictine (April): D. D. de Bruyne has found in a 
well-known manuscript, the Codex Burchardi, preserved 
at the University of Wurzburg, some new fragments of 
the Acts of Peter, of Paul, of John, of Andrew, and of 
the Apocalypse of Elias, which he publishes herewith. 
A Merovingian lectionary, with fragments of the 
Occidental Text of the Acts, is edited in this issue by 
D. G. Morin. D. L. Gougaud, “An Inventory of 
Irish Monastic Rules.” D. U. Berliére, ‘James of 
Vitry; his Relations with the Abbeys of Aywiéres and 
of Doorezeele.” D. R. Ancel, ‘‘ The Disgrace and 
Trial of the Carafa in the Light of Some Unedited 
Documents.” 


























Stimmen aus Maria Laach (27 April): A. Baumgartner, S.J., 


Revue 


has an obituary notice on the late P. Rudolph Cornely, 
S.J., who was one of the founders of this magazine, and 
a great Scripture scholar. I, Bessmer, S.J., explaining 
the 27-38 propositions of the decree “‘ Lamentabili Sane,” 
refutes Loisy’s doctrine on the Person of Christ. H. 
Pesch, S.J., begins a paper on ‘The Social Classes,” 
giving an account of the leading theories of sociological 
science.——H. Kemp, S.J., in his article ‘‘Methods of 
Chemical Investigation,” shows what chances there are 
of reaching objective truth by experience alone. Vv. 
Cathrein, S.J., explains the position of the Church as to 
the supervision of schools, and maintains her right to 
exercise this supervision. 

Pratique d’ Apologétique (1 April): Continuing his study 
on the development of Christian dogma, L. de Grand- 
maison, comments upon the theories of the nineteenth 
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century. After briefly stating the views of the liberal 
Protestants, he dwells at length on the Catholic theorists, 
chiefly Newman. E. Mangenot takes objection to M. 
Guignebert’s interpretation of the New Testament writ- 
ings. E. Terrasse answers the Kantianists’ charge of 
egoism in religion. 

(15 April): L. de Grandmaison concludes his series of 
articles on the development of dogma. This last in- 
stallment is an exposition of the theories which have 
been in vogue since Newman’s time. With a mention 
of the scholastic theory, the author passes on to the 
modern non-scholastics, Loisy, Tyrrell, and Blondell, the 
last of whom he considers a model for scholars. In 
M. Guignebert’s views on the authenticity, the inerrancy, 
and the agreement and disagreement of the Books of 
the New Testament, E. Mangenot finds matter for ad- 
verse criticism. Georges Bertrin examines an apoc- 
ryphal document on Lourdes. 

Thomiste (March-April): Apropos of the secularization 
of the French schools and charitable institutions, Rev. 
Edouard Hugon, O.P., discusses the question as to whether 
those bound by religious vows should remain under their 
vows and go into exile, or give them up for the teach- 
ing and other works in which they have been engaged. 
He lays down the principles underlying the matter, and 
draws the conclusion that the religious vow must not be 
given up for these works. Dom Olivieri, O.S.B., sets 
forth his interpretation of John viii. 25. ‘*Some Re- 




















- flexions on Modernism ’”’ consists of two reviews: one of 


the articles lately published by Rev. P. Leclair, S.J. 
dealing with the first condemnations of Modernism; the 
other of an article by M. Bertrin on the causes of Mod- 
ernism. 


La Civilta Cattolica (4 April): ‘‘Moral Character and Cate- 


chism”’ is a second article upon the study of Catechism, 


and shows what a beneficial part its study can have in 
the development of character. “The Eloquence of 
Chrysostom,” a critical article upon the saint’s power as 
an orator, discussing the general excellence of his elo- 
quence, its qualities, and the apostolic zeal indicated 
by it. 
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(18 April): “The Pope, Father of All,” an exhortation 
to Catholics to increase their devotion to the Pope and 
to recognize more his spiritual Fatherhood.——‘“ Theo- 
logical Modernism,” the system proposed by Modernists 
to conciliate faith and science is examined and its con- 
tradictions pointed out. 


La Scuola Cattolica (March): The editor of the Revista di Cul- 


tura, Signor Murri, has announced that the review will 
not be published after April. The editor sees in this 
step the only practical way of avoiding direct conflict 
with the Church while still holding to his own views 
about religion in Italy. Za Scuola Cattolica is not in 
sympathy with Signor Murri. It tells him that if he 
desires sincerely to work for religion ‘‘he could not do 
better than to seek pardon at the feet of the Pope, and 
to promise him complete obedience.” 


Revista Internazionale (March): “Philosophical Premises and 


Contemporary Sociology.” G. Toniolo examines the 
principles of present-day thought and traditional Chris- 
tian doctrines, in determining which are to the greater 
advantage of Sociology. He shows that the modern 
principles are infected with Neo-Kantian “ Subjectivism,” 
and questions whether the followers of the later philos- 
ophy suspect the destructive effect it may have upon 
Sociology. “The Functions of the State in Social 
Development,” by D. Munerati. “The Problem of 
Italian Immigration,” P. Pisani. 








Theologisch-Praktische Quartalschrift (April): P. Albert M. 


Weiss, O.P., writes on ‘‘ The Christian Basis” on which 
Modern Protestantism pretends to rest, and shows on 
what basis it really does rest. Dr. Vinzenz Hartl con- 
tinues his treatise on ‘‘ The Truth of Bible History,” and 
shows the -relation of Scripture towards natural knowl- 
edge and towards supernatural reality. V. Eykmans, 
S.J., concludes his article on ‘‘ Retreats for Working- 
men.” Dr. Josef Blasius Becker answers the question 
whether there is obligation to believe, and refutes those 
who say that to force doctrines upon a man is a crime 
against his personal dignity. 




















Current Events. 


The Chambers have adjourned leav- 
France. ing the ministry of M. Clemenceau 
still in office. No fewer than seven- 
ty more or less serious attempts to turn it out have been made 
during the past session, but without success. Its most deter- 
mined opponent—M. Jaurés, the leader of the Socialists—finds 
fault with the small progress that has been made in social reforms. 
And not without reason, for although much has been promised 
very little so far has been realized. M. Clemenceau has made it 
clear that he is no demagogue, that he is willing to resist unjust 
demands even when made by the working people; in fact, M. 
Jaurés declares that he is atyrant. But greater efforts might, we 
think, have been made to carry out the programme. The visit 
paid to England by the French Premier, to be present at the 
funeral of the late English Premier, was a testimony to the 
reality of the entente cordiale and has tended to add to its 
strength. A still further confirmation has been afforded by the 
visit of the President of the Republic. But the extenze is not 
without its opponents. It is said that there are still persons in 
France who cannot forget or forgive Waterloo. 

The practical suppression of the Church in France is hav- 
ing results in the moral order in many ways to which we have 
already referred in these notes. The latest instance affects the 
Army, or those who provide for its material wants. The gar- 
rison towns of the eastern departments have had to suffer from 
the greed of army-contractors, who have for some time been 
supplying the soldiers with unsound meat obtained from the 
pens of diseased cattle in Paris. High officials, including a 
general, have been accused of connivance in this procedure for 


the sake of gain. 
The objection to Dr. Hill’s ap- 


Germany. pointment as the Ambassador of 

this country to Germany scarcely 

deserves mention, were it not that it indicates that even the 
Empire which is the typical representative in the world of art, 
of learning and science, of military discipline and a well or- 
dered life, has fallen under the spell of the money power, and 
that its head does not think that any one whois not a million- 
aire can be a fit representative at its court. This inference, 


however, may be somewhat hasty: it may be that the Kaiser’s 
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thought was that none but a millionaire could be a representa- 
tive of this country. He did not know that we are as willing to 
show honor to our scholars as to the possessors of wealth. 
This is the lesson which the present administration wished to 
teach by insisting on the appointment which it had made. 
America’s prestige does not depend upon the number of din- 
ners which its ambassador can give. 

The Reichstag adjourned leaving Prince Bilow still in power, 
and with the credit of having passed the Laws for the expro- 
priation of the Poles, and for the regulation of the meetings of 
Associations. These laws are of a decidedly reactionary char- 
acter, and were opposed by the Catholic Centre. The marvel 
was how the Prince could band together in support of such 
measures parties so opposed to each other as are the Conserv- 
atives and the Radicals. It forms another instance, however, 
that it is not principle but expediency which rules ia politics. 
It is worthy of note that a select few of the Radicals have 
found it impossible to approve such a departure from the hith- 
erto accepted aims of the party, and have seceded to form if 
not a more numerous at least a more faithful band. 

Two agreements have been made which tend still further to 
confirm the widely-entertained hopes for the preservation of 
peace. Last year, it will be remembered, Great Britain and 
Spain made declarations by which it was manifested to the 
world at large that neither of the two powers would do any- 
thing to alter the status guo in the Mediterranean Sea and in 
a certain part of the Atlantic. Similar agreements have now 
been made by Germany, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark that the 
status quo in the Baltic shall be maintained, and by Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Denmark, Sweden, and Holland in which 
the same declaration is made with reference to the North Sea. 
By a third diplomatic instrument the treaty of 1855, by which 
Sweden pledged herself to France and Great Britain not to make 
any session of territory to Russia, has been abrogated. On the 
other hand the Convention of 1856, by which Russia bound her- 
self not to fortify the Aland Islands, has not been abrogated and 
remains in full force, although Russia, it is said, has been making 
efforts to have it annulled. 

The fact that Macedonia is now 

The Near East. the subject of international discus- 

sion will be looked upon as form- 

ing a ground of hope for better things by those whose temper- 
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ament is sanguine. The British proposals for the appointment 
of a governor irremovable for a term of years, and for an ad- 
dition to the gendarmerie, together with the readjustment of 
the financial arrangements, were judged to be too drastic by 
Austria and by Russia, the Powers who have hitherto been the 
chief promoters of such reforms as have been attempted. Rus- 
sia, however, did not content itself with a mere negation, but 
put forward a plan of its own. These proposals have been 
more successful in receiving the adhesion of the Powers who 
interest themselves in the matter, and even Great Britain has 
not been insistent on the acceptance of its own proposals in 
their integrity, but is trying, by an amalgamation of the two, to 
strengthen the plan of Russia. Russia’s former coadjutor, Austria, 
is, it is thought, the most unwilling to support any measure likely 
to bring about any real amelioration of the situation. Many 
authorities in Austria openly teach that the only duty of the 
modern state is the healthy selfish policy of material interest. 
The chief difference between the British and the Russian 
plan is the substitution of the European Financial Commission 
for the independent governor proposed by Great Britain. Such 
a Commission would be much weaker; its members might dis- 
agree; some of them at least would be subject to outside in- 
fluences, especially from Constantinople, and the pace would be 
regulated by the most reactionary of its members. The other 
Russian proposals are, however, a step in advance of the Miirz- 
steg programme, and in default of something better it is to be 
hoped that they may, in some form or other, be adopted. The 
call for intervention is, indeed, urgent. Greek bands, Rumanian 
bands, Servian bands, Vlach bands, Albanian bands, are on the 
point of entering upon their wonted campaign of murder and 
outrage and mutual extermination, under the gleeful eyes of the 
lord of the land, the Turk. The only exception is that the 
Bulgarians, in the hope of the projected reforms being realized, 
have this year resolved to act merely on the defensive, and to 
dissolve their bands except those necessary for this purpose. 
This hope is grounded upon the entry on the field of Sir 
Edward Grey and the expectation that he will not yield to 
opposition. The Russian proposals find little favor in the eyes 
of the Bulgarians; in fact there are those who say that they 
indicate the abandonment by Russia of its position as protector 
of the Slavonic element in the Balkans. On the other hand, 
meetings have been held throughout Bulgaria to testify to Eng- 
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land the gratitude felt by the Bulgarians, and to urge upon Sir 
Edward Grey the importance of persistence in their advocacy. 
The real truth, of course, is that so long as Turkey remains 
in possession in the Balkans, with any power at all, there is 
no hope of any permanent settlement, of any tolerable life for 
its peoples. But every one of the Powers, even Great Britain, 
makes the preservation of the integrity of Turkey a condition 
of any reform. Any attempt to interfere with it would bring 
on a war, not because Turkey is loved, but because each 
Christian Power more or less hates the others. So nothing more 
can be looked for than some palliative of the existing evils, 
until men arise who are less the slaves of selfish interests than 
is the present generation. Among those palliatives railways may 
be reckoned, removing isolation by bringing about intercourse, 
and therefore the recently made projects afford ground for 
some little hope. But it depends upon the Sultan to decide; 
he can forbid them, should it so please him. Recent events 
have brought to pass one thing at least—the Concert of Europe 
has taken the place of Austro-Russian co-operation under the 
Mirzsteg programme. 
Italy, which has from time to time 
Italy. been under the domination of des- 
potic princes, is now suffering 
scarcely less from the tyrannical methods of those at the other 
end of the scale. The labor unions are so powerful that they 
control even the ministry, and secure for themselves impunity 
for the most flagrant violations of law and order. A riot re- 
cently took place in Rome in which the police were attacked 
by lawless hooligans. The troops had to be called out and had 
to fire in self-defence. Thereupon the Chamber of Labor or- 
dered a general strike, and for two days there was a complete 
suspension of work and business throughout the city. Instead 
of resenting this injustice the citizens meekly submitted. Even 
the Syndic, the chief municipal authority, showed by several 
public acts that his sympathies were with the disturbers of law. 
If this were an isolated instance, it might not be worthy of at- 
tention, but a similar course was adopted by the Ministry in 
dealing with the rioters at Milan last year. The maintainers of 
order were arrested for having done their duty. And since the 
riots, and doubtless encouraged by the action of the authorities 
on that occasion, another brutal outrage has taken place. Two 
students of the Scotch College were assaulted with knives in 
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the neighborhood of Rome by ruffians from the city. It is true 
they have been arrested, but it remains to be seen whether 
adequate punishment will be inflicted. 

The evil has still further developed. The number of stab- 
bing cases in Rome has so much increased that the Prefect has 
ordered some of the least respectable wine-shops to be closed, 
and has given the police power to search the men found in the 
haunts of bad characters whom they may suspect of carrying 
knives or other prohibited weapons. The latter seems to be a 
very arbitrary proceeding, but one evil begets another—the evil 
of license brings as a consequence the evil of arbitrary control. 

Italy has adopted towards Turkey an efficacious method in 
support of its demands, which if the Powers would adopt for 
the sake of Macedonia would speedily bring to an end the 
evils under which that region groans. To the demands of Italy 
that it should be granted the right to open post offices in cer- 
tain towns in Turkey, the latter refused compliance. Within 
twenty hours of the time the orders were issued, the Italian fleet 
was mobilized, and in a few hours later the demands were con- 
ceded. Turkey yields to nothing but force; but it yields to 
that. 

The Belgian Parliament has long 

Belgium. been occupied with the question 

whether, and upon what terms, the 

Congo Free State is to be annexed. The Socialists oppose an- 

nexation altogether; and the King requires so large a compen- 

sation that it is doubtful whether the friends of annexation will 

agree with his terms. As he has already been driven by the 

force of public opinion to moderate his demands, it may well 

be that he will see his way to still further concessions. He 

cannot help recognizing that the days of his rule are over, for 

Great Britain has committed itself to effective action in the 

event of no satisfactory arrangement being made, and it is un- 

derstood that this action will be supported by the United 

States. The whole affair forms a strange spectacle—thousands 

of half-naked savages in the center of Africa toiling for the 

art-galleries and for the embellishment of the seaside resorts 
of Belgian citizens. 

The elections have taken place in 

Portugal. Portugal and have resulted in the 

return of a large majority, pledged 

in the first place to support the monarchy and in the next to 
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the maintenance in power of the present coalition Ministry. 
Uncertainty existed as to whether a sufficient number of Re- 
publicans would be returned to endanger existing institutions. 
Their chieftain had publicly declared the murder of the King 
to have been an act of war, and the general cheerfulness with 
which that event was regarded by the masses of the people gave 
the Conservative elements good reason to expect the worse. 
All these fears were groundless. The Monarchical parties se- 
cured an overwhelming victory. As usual on the Continent 
free political thought has led to the multiplication of parties, 
and so there will be no fewer than seven in the new Cortes; 
namely: Regenerados, 62; Progressists, 59; Independents, 17; 
Nationalists, 2; Republicans, 5; Franquistas, 3; Dissident Pro- 
gressists, 7; Total, 155. The first two are the old established 
parties who have been governing, or misgoverning Portugal 
for years, holding office by mutual arrangement in rotation, 
and therefore called Rotavistas, and dividing the spoils among 
themselves to the detriment of the people. It was in order to 
destroy this system that Senhor Franco’s dictatorship was es- 
tablished; but such is the force of evil custom that it seemed 
itself to be on the point of entering upon the same course. 
A short time will show whether recent events have taught the 
Regenerados and the Progressists the expediency as well as the 
wisdom of adopting an honest policy. However this may be, 
the elections have shown the weakness of the Republicans. 
Whatever opinions may be held as to the superiority of this 
form of government, it cannot but be recognized that it is 
against the best interests of any country to be divided on such 
a fundamental question. The advocates of a Republic do not, 
however, accept their defeat as decisive. They will continue 
the struggle, but not by way of a revolution or any methods 
of violence. 

The elections did not take place in perfect quiet. There 
were a few riots and tumultuous assemblies—a few men were 
shot, a great many put into prison. The press, however, has 
greatly exaggerated the significance of these disturbances. Ob- 
servers on the spot declare that they only indicate superficial 
excitement, the bulk of the country is bent on peace and op- 
posed to all violent methods. The new Cortes have opened 
with good hopes of a peaceful future. 
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THE CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF THE ARCHDIOCESE 
OF NEW YORK. 


1808-1908. 


In the bright, triumphant, Alleluia season of Easter, the 
festivities of New York’s Catholic Centennial came to make us 
rejoice and be glad; be glad as never before, as indeed we may 
never be again, at least for a hundred years. From Sunday 
morning, April 26, the day of the general Communion of the 
faithful in all the parishes, to Saturday evening, May 2 (‘‘ im 
wunder-schinen Monat Mai’), there was a week of rejoicing; 
the skies were fair, the city en /féte, and the hearts of the peo- 
ple were glad. If to describe in detail the external beauty and 
splendor of the week’s celebrations be difficult, ’twere impossi- 
ble to express their interior effect upon the soul of every man, 
woman, and child fortunate enough to witness the superb series 
of pageants and ceremonies; for here we would enter the un- 
seen world of spiritual emotions and realities, to be passed on 
from generation to generation, wherein the most vital effects of 
New York’s Centennial will live, not only for a hundred years 
but till the consummation of time. 

The event was pre-eminently an historic one, both in itself 
and in the manner of its observance. Certainly never before 
in the Church of this country, seldom elsewhere, at any time 
or place, has there been a public celebration more ostensibly 
Catholic and beautifully joyful in tone; none better calculated to 
make the public see how catholic the Catholic Church is, how 
universal. Universality—unum versus alia—one in many, order 
in variety, was the dominating note. Every type of American, 
of English, Irish, German, Italian, French, Bohemian, Polish, 
Hungarian forbears, together with their colored brethren, re- 
presenting every grade of society, every phase of professional 
and commercial activity, judges, lawyers, physicians, musicians, 
artists, artisans, and laborers, rich and poor, learned and unlet- 
tered, wise and simple, all carrying American flags, formed on 
Saturday afternoon into a street parade, necessarily limited to 
forty thousand, which was three hours in passing from Wash- 
ington Square to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. There they saluted 
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his Eminence, Cardinal Logue, the welcome and special guest 
of honor, his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Falconio, 
Papal Apostolic Delegate, his Grace, Archbishop Farley, to- 
gether with their ecclesiastical court, composed of archbishops, 
bishops, monsignori, prelates, and priests from every part of the 
United States. 

Such was the demonstration of faith and loyalty, of union 
and liberty—such liberty as only obedience to the truth, as 
taught by the proper authority, can give—which made an ever 
memorable jinale to the Centenary week of ecclesiastical, civic, 
and social functions. Before that same Cathedral, where they 
passed in review, these same men had, on the Tuesday pre- 
vious, assisted at the Solemn Pontifical Mass, the Mass with 
one Cardinal Prince as celebrant and another as preacher, a 
stupendous function of liturgical magnificence, in which the 
eye and ear, the heart and head, the whole man, sense and 
spirit, were appealed to, edified, and educated by that uniform, 
sacramental, splendid worship of the Universal Church founded 
by Him who made all things and saw that all He made was 
good. 

There was indeed reason to rejoice and be glad, thus to 
have one’s youth renewed, one’s love of God and man and 
country quickened and vivified; to be glad to be living, to be 
a Christian, a Catholic, an American citizen; glad to belong 
to the Archdiocese of New York in this year of grace 1908, 
** Non fecit taliter omni nationi,” for He hath not done in like 
manner to every nation. 

After the sermon of Cardinal Gibbons, a sermon which was 
a masterpiece of historical narrative eloquently and devotionally 
applied to religion and country, and after the Mass, it was most 
fitting that his Grace, Archbishop Farley, should ascend the 
pulpit, as he did, and reading two congratulatory letters, one 
from the Pope, the other from the President of the United 
States, return thanks for all the favors received: 


Thanks first and most of all to Almighty God, thanks to the 
Vicar of Christ upon earth, that God may preserve him from 
his enemies, thanks to Cardinal Logue, the celebrant of the 
Mass, to Cardinal Gibbons, to the Apostolic Delegate, and all 
the archbishops and bishops who have come so far to honor 
our celebration. 
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What a celebration it was, what an assembly for New York 
City! His Eminence, Cardinal Logue, Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of All Ireland, and the one hundred and fourteenth 
successor of St. Patrick himself, celebrating the Holy Sacrifice 
in the presence of another Prince of the Church, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Archbishop of Baltimore, the oldest see in this newest 
land, besides an Apostolic Delegate representing the Sovereign 
Pontiff, ten archbishops, forty bishops, eight hundred prelates 
and priests from all the dioceses of the United States, as well 
as from the Dominion of Canada and the sister republics of 
Mexico and Cuba, together with over six thousand five hun- 
dred of the laity. 

It was most fitting, too, among the felicitations at the ban- 
quet of the clergy, following the Mass, that the Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor Mooney, P.A., V.G., on behalf of the priests of New 
York, should address the following words to Archbishop Farley. 


' Amid the strains of jubilation and the accents of acclaim 
with which the centenary of our diocese has been hailed, it 
were surely but consonant with a due observance of the his- 
toric event, to include the personal note that vitalizes and 
dominates its occurrence. That note, Archbishop, is to be 
found in yourself; its tone and coloring as you stand and 
have stood related to this see of New York. 


On Wednesday was offered the Mass of the children, with 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Burke, of Albany, as celebrant. Seven 
thousand children, representing about one-tenth of the parochial 
school enrollment, were gathered from the four quarters of the 
archdiocese. They filled every available space outside the sanc- 
tuary itself. A bright, smiling, sunlit sea of boys and girls. 
And they sang the Mass in the Gregorian Plain Song of So- 
lesmes; they sang it too with a unison and freshness and 
volume of tone that was as the voice of spring incarnate. 

One understood, indeed, with special intelligence the meaning 
of Christ’s words: ‘For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Too much praise can hardly be bestowed upon Father Young, 
Father Kean, with their several assistants, in the masterly work 
of training these little ones for so glorious an outburst of litur- 
gical song, one which the ear of man hitherto probably has not 
heard in any part of the wide world. 
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On Wednesday evening followed the laity’s demonstration 
at Carnegie Hall, which, with its capacity of three thousand, 
was packed from pit to dome with representative Catholics who 
listened with enthusiastic appreciation to notable speeches by 
notable speakers. The Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien, John J. De- 
laney, Dr. James J. Walsh, Paul Fuller, and W. Bourke Cock- 
ran, besides Archbishop Farley and Cardinal Logue. 

At the banquet of the clergy Cardinal Logue had said: 


I believe that the future of the Church lies in America. © 
Rome, of course, will continue to be the center, for the Pope 
will have his see there, but the energy and the strength and 
the zeal will be in a large measure in this great country. We 
have in America the proof that the Catholic Church is the 
Church of all times and all places, and that it isnot a Church 
that can survive and increase only under a monarchical form 
of government. In Ireland we are at times apt to complain of 
our form of government, but I have never yet heard of a 
Catholic complaining of the government in America. 


In the same train of thought at Carnegie Hall he said: 


I believe that when we get cold in the old countries of Eu- 
rope, and some of them are very cold already, and when the 
faith begins to grow dim there, it will only be necessary for a 
number of people to come over to America, as I have come, in 
order to get their spirit revived and to have their faith re- 
newed. 


These are historic words coming at an historic occasion from 
the Primate of All Ireland, himself an historic figure, not only 
because of his exalted ecclesiastical office and dignity, but be- 
cause as a man he is of international distinction as one who, 
with simplicity ang~ humility of life, combines erudition with 
practical knowledge and great prudence in matters religious 
and political. 

Not the least gratifying part of the Centenary was the cor- 
dial and intelligent appreciation of the entire celebration on the 
part of non-Catholics, as the following quotation from the New 
York Evening Post, certainly a representative on-Catholic pa- 
per, will attest: 
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THE DIOCESAN CENTENARY. 


. . Theevent is one to appeal strongly even to those 
not of the Catholic faith. What the Catholic churches and 
prelates and priests and laymen have been and done in this 
city, during the past hundred years, may well invite earnest 
consideration. For a great part of this work there can be 
nothing but praise. Some of its indirect results are almost as 
striking as the direct achievement. Note, for example, how 
much the steady ongoing of Catholic activity has done to ex- 
tinguish, or at least silence, ancient prejudices. 

Remembering the old and bitter anti-Catholic feeling, it 
marks a great transformation that to-day it would be true to 
say that the Protestant churches would look upon the extinc- 
tion or withdrawal of the Catholic churches as a great calam- 
ity. This does not imply that religious or even theological 
conviction has broken down; but that tolerance has broad- 
ened and that eyes have been opened to see the facts. 

We arecertain that Protestant denominations would be sim- 
ply aghast and appalled if they were asked to take over the 
work of the Catholic Church in New York. They could not 
begin to do it. Even if they had the physical resources—the 


' men and money and buildings—they would have neither the 


mental nor moral ability. For long years now, the Catholic 
Church in this great port has been receiving and controlling 
and assimilating one influx of foreign peoples after another. 
It has held them for religion, and it has held them for citi- 
zenship. i 

No one can soberly reflect upon this vast labor of education 


_and restraint without becoming convinced that it has been 


an indispensable force in our public life. The Protestant 
churches have been and are now more than ever unfitted, 
whether by temperament or methods, to attack so gigantic a 
problem. They lack the authority—the compelling force of 
supernatural fears, if one insists. Nothing but a venerable 
and universal institution, always the same, . . . could 
have taken her incoming children—the raw material of Amer- 
icans—and done for them what the Catholic Church in this 
city has done during the memorable century now rolled past. 

Even those who cannot pretend to speak of Catholic dogma 
with entire sympathy, must confess that some of its moral re- 
sults have been admirable and useful. The firm stand of the 
Church in the matter of marriage and divorce, for example, 
seems more and more a blessing as the laxness of law and of 
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custom, in that respect, goes on increasing. Other churches 
have been forced, if only out ot shame at the welter of marital 
relations into which American society seems sometimes to be 
falling, to imitate and approximate the rigid standards of ) 
Catholics. We would not maintain that the Catholic position 
is an unmixed good; it has its incidental evils ; but the testi- 
mony which it has borne to the ideal of the Christian family is 
something which cannot be overlooked when those who are 
not sons of the Church are reckoning up their debt to 
ara 

All in all, this Catholic celebration is one in which the 
whole city may take an interest, and a certain pride. If of 
nothing else, we may be proud that a great deal of the for- 
mer narrowness has passed away. Thinking broadly of the 
church as a school in public righteousness, we may be grate- 
ful for every steady and powerful teacher of goodness, like the 
Catholic Church. The old misunderstandings and enmities 
are happily gone. 


—_ 





And again from the New York Tribune: 


THE CATHOLIC CENTENARY. 





No American who was fortunate enough to find a place in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral yesterday morning can have brought 
away the old, outworn opinions about Catholicism and the 
Catholics to which he could hardly have failed to revert in 
memory as he gazed upon the scene. Stripped of its outward 
splendors, the spectacle at the Solemn Pontifical High Mass, 
marking the climax of the centenary celebration, presented a 
i vivid picture of the intelligence, numerical strength, and vast 
i} influence of Catholicism in the United States. 
| So far as material prosperity counts, the archdiocese has 
ample reason to rejoice on this, the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of its foundation. From old St. Peter’s in Barclay 
Street, built’in 1786, or twenty-two years before the arrival 
of a bishop, the Catholic Church in New York City has 
grown to a community of three hundred and eighteen \ 
i churches and one hundred and eighty-six chapels, frequented 
by nearly one and one-quarter million worshippers, and 
representing, with its affiliated charitable institutions and 
\ schools, an ecclesiastical investment of scores of millions. 
t But its chief warrant tor justifiable pride is found in the char- 
acter of the men and women-who owe it allegiance. There 
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can be little doubt that American Catholics, and notably 
those of this archdiocese, are, as a whole, the most enlight- 
ened and the most progressive body of all that look to Rome 
for spiritual guidance. The fact has wide import, affording, 
as it does, clear proof that the vital strength of Catholicism 
lies deep below the more or less accidental forms of organiza- 
tion and ceremony. For this reason the present imposing 
celebration will join with happy reminiscences the brightest 
hopes for later days. 


Highly gratifying as these editorials are, it may be well 
for us to bear in mind the closing words of Mr. Paul Fuller’s 
speech at Carnegie Hall, himself a New Englander, of Puritan 
stock and a convert to the Church: 


Self-glorification is a perilous pastime ; it is not expedient, 
St. Paul tells us. And while we rejoice at the acclaim and 
generous recognition of our non-Catholic brethren, let us of 
the laity remember that the continuance of the good work is 
in our keeping, and that only in the measure that each one 
of us is more watchful of the beam in his own eye than of the 
mote in his non-Catholic neighbor’s—only in the measure 
that each one does honor to the highest teachings of the 
Church to which in God’s providence we are privileged to be- 
long—shall we contribute to the maintenance of His King- 
dom in the hearts and souls of men. 


B. StTuARtT CHAMBERS. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION 


BBE FELIX KLEIN, of the Catholic Institute of Paris, has been for 
many years a close observer of American affairs. After his first visit to 
our shores he wrote America, the Land of the Strenuous Life(McClurg & Co., 
Chicago), which was honored by the French Academy, and generally ap- 
proved as a generous and impartial statement of facts. His trip in the year 
1907 will furnish material for a new volume. From his recent article in Ze 
Correspondant (April 10) is taken the follewing condensed narrative of his 
journey to Cliff Haven: 

I will not recount here my visit to New York, with its heat, at the begin- 
ning of July. It was described in my first trip; besides we shall return there. 
For the next four days I renewed acquaintances, and made arrangements for 
my departure for Chautauqua, where I had been invited to lecture. 

Chautauqua (do not confess that you are ignorant of this name so famil- 
iar to Americans) is a country place on the shore of a lake, noted for cool- 
ness, which consoled me; for I had to speak there and to speak in English. 
Eager to start, at noon on Friday I purchased a ticket so as to be able to leave 
on Monday. On Friday evening, however, Father McMillan, came into my 
room, asked me what my plans were, and substituted hisown. He wanted me to 
see the Catholic Summer-School before going to Chautauqua, and as a conse- 
quence I prepared to leave on Saturday for Cliff Haven, on the northern end 
of Lake Champlain, near the Canadian border. On Monday we could start 
south and visit the Paulist summer house on Lake George; I could then go 
to Buffalo on Wednesday and arrive at Chautauqua Thursday evening in 
time to speak en Friday. I could leave the same evening and reach Chicago 
on Saturday and lecture at the University there on Sunday. Such a pro- 
gramme would be a very good entry upon four months of American life. To 
the great distress of my seminarist, I agreed to all this bustle; and thus 
added eight hundred kilometers to my original trip. Father McMillan found . 
it all very easy and did. not even congratulate me. Had I offered any resist- 
ance I would have lost my time. 

It was still day when we arrived at Cliff Haven, in the fading light of one 
of those clear evenings, when lake and woods send forth coolness and per- 
fume. How refreshing, in contrast to sweltering New York, as we drove 
away to the Catholic Summer-School of America, that is to say, a group of 
elegant and simple cottages, tents, family boarding houses, conference halls, 
and the chapel—which, for two or more months of summer brings together in 
relaxation, study, and-prayer, many thousands of Catholics from throughout 
the States, chiefly from the East, and even at times from foreign countries. 

This ideal village dominates the west bank of Lake Champlain; on the 
other shore are the green hills of Vermont, whilst in the rear are the blue 
Adirondacks. The houses are situated on either side of long graveled 
avenues; boards of white wood, placed about on the neatly trimmed grass, 
serve as signs to the various dwellings. The cottages are so trim that one 
would believe them all newly painted. The rain and mud do not disturb the 
well-regulated grounds and the approach of dust is cut off by the lake, the 
meadows, and the woods. 

The interior of the cottages and the appearance of the people are as neat 
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' as the surroundings, as I am able to testify from the visits I made during my 
stay; everywhere, in the manner of dress and in the furnishingsof the 
rooms, there is the same simplicity, the same sober elegance, and it may be 
said that no social difference is recognized. It appears to me that the moral 
atmosphere is equally pure and transparent. Everything is done under the 
eyes ef all. Nothingis secret. Everyone attends Mass on Sunday morning 
and prays with recollection, while many receive Communion. A modest 
gaiety is evident on the faces of all, asign of simple and upright life. There 
is no fear of robbery; so much so that the church and sacristy, without pro- 
tection, remain open all the time, even during the night. Evidently the peo- 
ple here areaclass of ¢éfe who think only of honest rest, instruction, and 
moral advancement, yet who work to attain such progress without even think- 
ing of it, which is not the worst way. 

I did not attend any of the lecture-courses, because, having arrived on 
Saturday evening, I was obliged to leave on Monday morning. Meanwhile 
I easily gathered enough information to coavince me that it is a mere joke to 
say that in this ‘‘ Summer-School” there is a great deal of summer and very 
little of school. 

On Sunday after Mass we made a visit to the College camp, where boys 
aged thirteen and over live together under tents as soldiers, and lead the 
open-air life, giving themselves up to athletic games of every kind. The 
regimen is simple, the installation primitive; but the hygiene is safeguarded. 
The canvas of the tent is waterproof, and a wooden floor is laid on the 
ground; board walks, for rainy days, here connect the tents as elsewhere 
the cottages. The camp stands in a thick wood on a cliff overlooking the 
lake (whence the name Cliff Haven). The youngsters seemed to be in good 
condition and happy. They introduced me to collegians who live too far 
away to go home during the vacations, notably South Americans, and even 
two young Filipinos whom the United States Government is having educated 
at its own expense to aid later on in assimilating its distant conquest. 

Camping out is very much developed in America, and nct alone for 
young people. Families, groups of friends, go to pass a few weeks of the 
warm season in the woods or mountains, thus taking up again the primitive 
life of their Indian predecessors. There seems to be nothing more agreeable 
or more invigorating. But it is for the boys especially that this sport is con- 
sidered at once the supreme pleasure and an excellent means of development ; 
in it they learn simple tastes and acquire physical vigor, two advantages 
equally precious in an overheated civilization, which exaggerates the appe- 
tites and diminishes our forces. 

The Catholic Summer-School does not lack grounds for its sports, ten- 
nis, bowling, running, golf, swimming, rowing. The woods, the mountains, 
a lake one hundred miles in length and, in some places, fourteen miles wide, 
open out before its happy guests, and it possesses in its own right five hun- 
dred acres of land. Apropos of this, the French people will think, with such 
a property and all its buildings, it must pay a heavy tax. Not a dollar, not 
a cent! Is it not a work of education; and in virtue of this, does it not 
serve a public good? The whole is exempt by the New York law fostering 
‘‘university extension,” and the cottages are dormitories for the students. 
But the public authorities do not stop with exempting this Catholic work 
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from taxes; they not only assist religious development, but are so infatuated 
as to encourage it with their visible support. Among its visitors the 
Summer-School has inscribed the names of President McKinley, several 
senators and members of Congress, Vice-President Fairbanks, and Theodore 
Roosevelt when he was Governor of the State of New York. The same 
policy favors, moreover, all similar works, as for example the Institution 
called Chautauqua, whither we were about to go, without it being necessary, 
I think, to tell about the journey. M. C. M. 
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